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ABSTRACT 

This report contains a summation of the data 
collected on the Fiscal Year 1973 Title I Elementary Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 projects in the State of Illinois. The report 
covers many issues vhich are relevant to the Title I projects. Such 
issues are: participation of local educational agencies, program 
objectives, results of the instructional activities. Title I staff 
and inservice training, parental involvement in Title I programs, 
dissemination and coordination of Title I vith other programs, 
methods for strengthening or improving future programs. State agency 
monitoring. Title I trends in the State of Illinois, and, a summary 
of the findings and recommendations. The general format for the 
development of this report is as follows: Section 1 of the report is 
concerned vith a brief summary of the significant findings in 
sections 2 and 3 and vith the identification of specific 
recommendations based upon findings in sections 2 and 3. The 
appendixes include the Title I application, the Annual Self 
Assessment Questionnaire 89-10, and the list of local educational 
agencies failing to return their self assessment guestionnaires. The 
main emphasis of the 1972*73 Illinois Title I evaluation vas the 
measurement of program outcomes. (Author/Jd) 
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INTRODUCTION 



The general foraat for the development o£ this report Is as follows: 
Section I of the report is concerned with a brief sunimary of the 
significant findings in Sections II and III and with the identification 
of specific recommendations based upon findings in Sections II and III. 

Section II is concerned with the presentation of general information 
relative to cooperation between State and Local Educational Agencies in 
the development, implementations and evaluation of Title I projects. It 
is also concerned with the summary and an evaluation o£ the responses o£ 
the Local Educational Agencies on the 1973 Annual Self Assessmr^nt Question- 
naire 89-10 (Appendix). This section of the report discusses basic state 
statistics, the effects of Title I projects upon educational achievement, 
staffing of Title I projects, inservice training, parental involvement in 
Title I projects, dissemination and coordination of Title I with other 
programs, methods of strengthening future programs. State Agency monitor- 
ing of Title I programs and trends of the future. 

The appendices will include the Title I application, the Annual 
Self Assessment Questionnaire 89-10, and the list of LEA*s failing to 
return their Self Assessment Questionnaires. 

This report in no way reflects a summary of the financial status 
of Title I in the State of Illinois. This information will be included 
on OE forms 4319 and 4384 which are due in Washington, December 1; 1973. 
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Additional reports are being submitted to discuss Public Law 89-313, 
Programs for Handicapped Children In State Operated Institutions, Public 
Law 89-750, Neglected and Delinquent, and 89-750, Migrant, 



PURPOSE OF PROGRAM EVALUATION 



An annual state evaluation of Title If ESEA programs Is required by 
Federal mandate. The report which follows Is filed to fulfill the 
obligations of the State of Illinois for the evaluation of Title I» 
Public Law 89-10 projects. 

The information contained in this report is also presented In 
accordance with Action Goals for the Seventies ; An Agenda for Illinois 
Education . Action Goals for the. Seventies is a document in which the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction and the people of Illinois have 
jointly outlined some of the expectations for Illinois education in the 
coming years. 

This particular report refers to the following goal: 

The Educational System must provide Equal 
Educational Opportunities for All.^ 

The report which follows will provide information for several 
audiences. For the Federal Government it will provide information con- 
cerning the application of Title I» Public Law 89-10 programs in the 
State of Illinois. For the State Educational Agency (hereafter referred 
to as SEA) it will provide an overview of Title I, Public Law 89-10 
programs in the State and will assist with future planning. Another 
audience will be the Local Educational Agencies (hereafter referred to 



State of Illinois, Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 

A ction Goals for the Seventies: An Agenda for Illinois Education , p 61. 
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as lea's). Ideally^ they will benefit from the regular self-examination 
of their own programs. The LEA*S| then, may be able to decide if they 
want to intensify or alter their programs in terms of emphasis. 



CHAPTER 1 
SUMMARY 

The main emphasis of the 1972-73 Illinois Title I Evalvtation was 
the measurement of program outcomes • The information contained in this 
report p for the most part, was compiled from responses to the Annual Self 
Assessment Questionnaire 89*10. Sections of the questionnaire were com- 
pleted by administrators, teachers, and Parent Advisory Council members 
(hereafter referred to as PAC) • 

Participation of Local Educational Agencies and Pupil Enrollment in Title I 

Title I programs were conducted in 2,427 Illinois schools during the 
1972-73 school year. Of this figure, 1,889 schools initiated Title I 
programs during the regular school term and 538 schools initiated Title I 
programs during the summer term. The total number of students participating 
in public schools equaled 133,222 and a total of 5,291 students from non- 
public schools. The data reflects a decrease of 239 public school partici- 
pants and 10,087 nonpublic school participants when compared to the 1971*72 
data* 

Academic Areas Involved 

The data revealed that 73% of the regular term participants and 65% 
of the summer term participants were enrolled in Reading programs. Title I 
programs were also involved in Mathematics, Language Arts, Cultural Enrich- 
ment, English, English as a Second Language, Industrial Arts, Home Economics, 



Natural Science, Physical Education/Recreation, Social Science, Music, 
Business Education, Art, Vocational Education, Speech, and other. 

Results of Instructional Activities 

The data submitted by the LEA*8 on the Annual Self Assessment Ques- 
tionnaire indicated that 64% of the regular term participants equaled 
or surpassed the LEA*s standards of success, while 78% equaled or sur- 
passed the standard of success during the summer term. 

Inservice Training for Teachers 

The data revealed that the most frequently used inservice activity 
for teachers j/as participating in training provided by the regular staff. 
A total of 598 LEA*s indicated that they were provided with inservice pro- 
grams which gave assistance in teaching educationally disadvantaged stu- 
dents. Demonstration of equipment/materials was che most frequently 
mentioned training activity which assisted the teachers in working with 
the educationally disadvantaged. 

' .,- •- 

Parental Involvement in Title I Programs 

The evaluation data reveals that out of the 808 districts partici- 
pating in Title I programs, regular and summer, 351 of the districts 
reported that they Jfailed to comply with the Federal Guidelines requiring 
more than a simple majority of the members on a PAC to be parents of 
either eligible or participating Title I students. 

This information indicates a need for the SEA to take measures to 
see that the LEA*s are meeting the requirements for PAC*s. 



Dissemination Techniques 

The data Indicates that the LEA*s did disseminate Information 
concerning their Title I projects. The techniques most frequently 
used were (regular term) Inhouse dissemination, participation In pro*- 
fesslonal meetings and non-Title I staff orientation and newspaper 
releases (summer term) newspaper releases, Inhouse dissemination* 

Strengthening Title I Programs 

The districts which participated In Title I programs Indicated that 
Individualized Instruction, more parental Involvement, and Identifying 
students earlier are possible ways for strengthening or Improving Title I 
classes. 

State Agency Monitoring 

The School Approval Section used the 1972-73 school year as a time 
of planning. However, during the 1973-74 school year, 25 Title I projects 
will be visited. Approximately 75 outside consultants will be utilized 
during this school term. 

Title I Trends 

The data reveals the tendency for Title I programs to be concentrated 
In grades one through six. 

The programs with the highest percentage of students were Reading 
and Mathematics. 

There still appears to be a lack of parental Involvement In Title I 
programs. Also there appears to be a downward trend In the r tallty of 
the objectives submitted by the LEA*s and approved by the SEA. 
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CHAPTER 2 



ANALYSIS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



The information concerning Title I programs submitted by the Illinois 
Local Education Agencies (hereafter referred to as LEA's) is vital to the 
SEA in the areas of program planning, approval, and monitoring. Due to the 
analysis of the data submitted, the SEA Evaluation Unit is making the 
following recommendations. 

1. The SEA should give consideration to adopting guidelines 
for writing comprehensive, measurable, objectives which 
include not only the criteria for success, but also the 
variety of methods and instruments used to measure suc- 
cess, 

2. Consideration should be given to accepting only those pro- 
grams which have realistically stated measurable objectives. 

3. The SEA should consider employing an individual in the area 
of parental involvement. This individual should direct 
attention toward the identification procedures for organiz- 
ing and utilizing parental involvement. Specified inservice 
programs should be conducted to assist LEA personnel in 
their efforts to solicit parental involvement. 

A. Consideration should be given to adopting State guidelines 
for parental involvement in Title I programs. 

5. LEA*s should consider broader based information dissemina- 
tion programs in order to fulfill the intent of Federal 
Guidelines concerning the dissemination of information. 

6. The sea's and the LEA's should continue to direct attention 
to provide inservice activities for Title I teachers. These 
activities should be both on a workshop and consultant basis 
and in accordance with the program activities and needs of 
the teachers. 

7. In order ^or appropriate follow-up procedures to be implemented, 
efforts should be made for the dissemination of the monitoring 
procedures and results to the necessary units. 
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Tuc SEA should iacrease the number of on-site visitations 
it makes throughout the year as they become more sophis- 
ticated with the newly developed monitoring instruments 
and procedures • 

Consideration should be given to inservicing LEA*s on 
evaluation procedures and to work with the annual evalua- 
tion data. i 



CHAPTER 3 
KEY ISSUES 

There are many key/main Issues facing Title I programs and the admini- 
stration of these programs. From these Issues , the State of Illinois has 
selected the areas of parental Involvement and Inservlce training to focus 
upon. 

This chapter discusses these two Issues In detail and with respect to 

their importance to Title I programs In Illinois, 

We cannot work In a vacuum apart from the community. 
We cannot be successful If the community does not have 
the faintest Idea of what we are trying to do.*. We 
caiihot hope to reach the ctilldren without Involving 
the parents In the process*. • We need not feel that 
we have to do the total job. We must give parents the 
opportunity to work with us.^ 

Parental Involvement Is not a new Idea* The democratic form of govern- 
ment In ancient Greece » the town meeting In New England, and elected school 
boards are all expressions of the need for and value of participation In the 
decision-making process on the part of people affected by those decisions. 

Recently, there has been a sharply renewed emphasis on the concept of 
parental Involvement In government funded programs* Conceivably, parents 
should be given the opportunity to actively participate In making decisions 
concerning the education of their children. Perhaps the most important 



Maryland State Department of Education, Evaluating Compensatory Educa- 
tlon Accountability, Bureau of Elementary and Secondary Education, 
^DHlw), Washington, 1971, p 6. 
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parental decis Lon-v;.akini5 aw. center around pinpointing the needs of their 

children. Parents know the home background, the problems they face, and 

the order in which they feel these problems can be met.^ 

With ESEA Title I and compensatory education came 
a new definition of equal educational opportunity* 
We came to realize that equal educational oppor- 
tunity does not mean the same educational program 
for each child, but an educational program geared 
to the need of each individual child - a program 
designed to develop to the maximum the potential 
of each youngster.^ 

Parental involvement in Title I projects, although mandated by Federal 
law and an integral component of the program, has not been fully enforced 
by the Illinois SEA. This is evident since 351 (or 43%) of the LEA's 
operating approved' Title I programs in Illinois have Parent Advisory Coun- 
cils (hereafter referred to as PAC's) that do not meet the Federal criteria 
concerning the number of parents on a council. The Federal regulations 
governing Title I state that each LEA that is funded for a Title I project 
must have a PAC which is comprised of more than a simple majority of parents 
who have children eligible to participate in the Title I projects. (For 
specified Federal Regulations concerning parental involvement in Title I, 
see U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Title I, ESEA Program 
Guides 44 and 45-A , and U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
Parental Involvement in Title I^, ESEA - Why? When? How? ) 



Ira J.-Gordon, Parental Involvement in Compensatory Education . ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Early Childhood Education, University of Illinois 
Press, 1968, p 64. 

^ Joseph S. Wholey, Bayla F. White, Leona B. Vogt, Richard B. Zamoft, 
Title I^ Evaluation and Technica l Assistance , Assessments and 
Prospects . U.S. Department of Health, Education aJid Welfare, 
Office of Education', 1971, p 5. 
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Some administrators and teachers view parents as 
threats and wish they would stay away from the 
school. On the other hand some parents, especially 
from low Income backgrounds » stay away from the 
school » do not trust school personnel, and feel 
powerless to Influence the school and Its activities*^ 

A program which has found parental Involvement to be an asset Is Follow 
Through. One of the major components of Follow Through Is parental Involve- 
ment utilized not only as members of a council, but also as teacher aides 
in the classroom. 

At least four major kinds of parent participation are necessary for an 
effective Follow Through project: 

1. Participation in the process of making decisions about the 
nature and operation of the project through frequent meet- 
ings of a Policy Advisory Committee and other parent groups. 

2. Participation in the classroom and school as paid employees, 
volunteers, or observers. 

3. Provision for regular home contact by Follow Through staff. 

4. Parent educational and community activities which parents 
have helped develop. 

An important point to consider is that parents have the decision-making 
power concerning the education of the children in Follow Through. 

Although parental involvement is mandated in both programs, there is 
a definite difference in the regulations governing the involvement. Title I 
regulations lack an enforcement mechanism, while Follow Through Guidelines 
state: 

Every Follow Through Project nust provide for 
significant parent participation in all aspects 
of the project. 



Gordon E. Greenwood, William F. Breivogel, Hattie Bissent. Some Promising 
Approaches to Parent Involvement . Theory Into Practice ( TIP ) • College 
of Education, Ohio State University, Volume XI, Number 3, June 1971, p 183. 
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Title I regulations state: 

Each local educational agency shall prior to the 
submission of an application. • • 

The enforcement mechanism built Into the Follow Through Guidelines 

not only ensures parents of their Involvement in the project, but also 

assures the local administrators of pairental ;3upport and cooperation. 

A basic belief of Follow Through is that parents 
have both the right and the responsibility to share 
in determining the nature of their children's educa- 
tion. Accordingly, parents are asked to take an 
active role in the Follow Through program. Coopera- 
tion between parents and Follow Through staff - in 
homes, classrooms, and community - (1) helps parents 
learn how they can support and influence the program 
and contribute to their child's total development and 
(2) helps staff respond to the needs and goals of the ^ 
parents and community as they plan project activities. 

It is recognized that accomplishments have been made in establishing 
functioning parent advisory councils; however, the need remains to broaden 
(extend) the insights of parents and teachers for more effective involve- 
ment in the education of children. 

Recently » several promising approaches to parent Involvement have 
been developed in local, university basad, and federal experimental pro- 
grams like Parent-Child Centers, Head Start, and Follow Through. The fol- 
lowing five levels of parent involvement summarize the developments that 
have occurred: (1) audience; bystander-observer, (2) teacher of the child, 
(3) volunteer, (4) trained worker, and (5) participants in decision making, 
especially through advisory board membership. Most attempts at pairent 
Involvement have historically been at level one.^ 



U.S. Office of Education, A Guide to Follow Through . Bureau of Elementary 
and Secondary Education, Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
1973, p 5. 

Op clt.. Greenwood, p 183* 
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(Me of the main reasons for including parental involvement in Title I 
programs centers around the concept that this type of involvement would in- 
crease the effectiveness of the programs. The concept of parental involve- 
ment must be embraced wholeheartedly. Nothing is to be gained by "paper" 
or "figurehead" councils. The concept of involvement should be approached 
as a partnership between community and school, which in turn enables 
parents, agency representatives, and school personnel to develop the in- 
sight and skills necessary to aid the participant in the program. With 
the formation of the partnership, there should be more relevant school 
effort, greater support from the community, less friction between school 
and coxmnunity. The ultimate beneficiary, of course, is still the child in 
need.^ 

Another key issue which relates directly to the education of the edu- 
cationally disadvantaged child is the inservlce training of the teachers 
instructing these children. 

Recommendations two, seven, and eight of the 1971-72 Annual Title I 
Report referred to the need for increased training of Title I teachers and 
aides. However, from the data collected (see Table 7.1 and 7.2) it appears 
as though there was less of an emphasis on inservice training for the 1972-73 
school year. 

Research indicates that compensatory education does 
not consist merely of reducing class size. It does 
not consist merely of using the same instmctional 
techniques that have failed in the past. Subsequently 
the traditional use of drill and repetition in re- 
medial education is not likely to improve achievement 
for disadvantaged children. Similarly increasing 
guidance contacts from one to two or three per year 
or even providing more intensive personal counseling 



U.S. Department of Heali.:i, PMucation and Welfare, H nd !>ook on Parent 
Councils , Office of Fuiucation, p 5. 

Follow Through Bcol.let. -^.vailal-.le through SEA 
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as a solitary treatment seems to make little 
difference. Reducing class size without chang- 
ing what teachers do seems unimportant, and, 
similarly, modest increments in available 
materials have hardly brought about improve- 
ments y 

There is evidence to show that a student's achievement level will tend 
to confirm that teachers preconceived judgment of that student's capa* 
bilities. We cannot continue to teach down to the child and expect him to 
achieve our high standard of success. 

Perhaps the time has come to revamp the training of those individuals 
who will be working with the educationally disadvantaged child (see Recom* 
mendatlons). Considerations might be given to the idea that efforts for 
aiding the disadvantaged students ought to be focused on teachers learning 
the proper techniques of teaching disadvantaged students. This area is one 
of such importance, it should be an ongoing effort in order to meet new needs 
as they arise. 

The chapters that immediately follow represent the evaluation of data 
on Title I, 89-10, in Illinois for the 1972-73 school year. 



Edmund W. Gordon, Compensatory Education ; Evaluation in Perspective , 
IRCD Bulletin, Dec. 1970, Vol. VI, No. 5, p 5. 

U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Evaluating Com- 
pensatory Education Accountability , Office of Education, p 5. 
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SECTION 111 
TITLE I 
In the 
STATE OF ILLINOIS 

IMPLEMENTATION 



CHAPTER 4 

PARTICIPATION OF LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES 
AND PUPIL ENROLLMENT IN TITLE I 

Title I programs were conducted In 2,427 Illinois schools 
during the 1972-73 school year. Of this figure 1,889 schools 
initiated Title I programs during the regular school term (606 
projects) and 538 schools initiated Title I programs during the 
summer term (202 projects). Some of these same schools could have 
also had regular term programs. During the 1971-72 schpol year^ 
Title I programs were conducted in 3,036 schools (727 projects). 

The data is based on the return of 808 regular and summer 
term projects that completed the Annual Self Assessment Question- 
naire 89-10. 

Table 4.1 illustrates the number of public school and non- 
public school children who participated in the regular and summer 
term. 



Number of Unduplicated 



Table 4.1 ParticJ 


Loants bv School Term 


Term 


Public School 
Participants 


Nonpublic School 
Participants 








Regular Term 


114.134 


4,328 


Summer Term 


19.088 


963 


Total 


133.222 


5.291 
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Nonpublic schools do not receive Title I funds. However » 
educationally deprived children who attend these schools and 
reside in eligible school attendance areas are eligible to 
participate in the public school Title I programs. 

The total number of nonpublic school children participating 
.during the regular term comprised ,04% of the students who par- 
ticipated in public regular term Title I programs. Nonpublic 
school students participating during the summer comprised .05% 
of the students who participated in summer term Title I programs. 

The ways in which nonpublic schools receive Title I services 
vary from district to district. Below is a breakdown of the 
services provided and the number of nonpublic school students 
who participated in each service: 



Procedures or Services Provided 


Number of Participants 1972-73 


Regular Term 
N = 606 


Sumner Term 
N » 202 








Nonpublic School Students Attended 
Public School Classes 


3.037 (74%) 


814 (80%) 


Project Staff Provided Services At 
Nonpublic School On Regularly 
Scheduled Basis 


473 (12%)/ 


30 ( 2%) 


Nonpublic School Students Partici- 
pated In Field Trips or Cultural 
Enrichment Activities 


453 (11%) 


505 (37%) 


Private School Employees Paid To 
Perform Services Outside Regular 
Hours 


1 

2 


0 


Other 


148 ( 3%) 


9 ( 1%) 



Figures May Be Duplicated 
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According to the data submitted by the LEA's, the majority of 
nonpublic school students attended public school classes. 

Table 4.3 compares the procedures or services provided to nonpublic 
school participants during the '71- '72 and '72- '73 school years. 



Comparison of 1971-72 and 1972-73 Data on Nonpublic 
Table 4.3 School Participants 



Procedures or Services Provided 



71-72 
N = 727 



72-73 
N = 808 



Nonpublic school stud :\ts attended 
public school classes 



2 226 fl07o) 



3851 



Project Staff provided services at 
nonpublic school on regularly 
scheduled basis 



12123 (sm 



503 ( r /o) 



Nonpublic school students participated 
in field trips or cultural enrichment 
activities 



6347 (30%) 



958 (187o) 



Private school employees paid to 
perform services outside regular hours 



2 ( VL) 



Other 



613 ( 37o) 



157 ( 37o) 



In comparing the 1971-72 school year data to the 1972-73 school 
year, there is an increase in the number of nonpublic school children 
attending public school classes. However, there are drastic re- 
ductions in the number of participants in all the other procedures 
or services provided . 

The following table illustrates the differences in the number 
of participants for the 1971-72 and the 1972-73 school years. 
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Table 4.4 Comparison of Participants 1971-72 School Year to 1972-73 



1971-72 school year N = 727 


1972-73 school year N = 808 






Public School 133.461 (907o) 


133.222 (967o) 


Nonpub lie 15,383 ( 1 07o) 


5.296 C 47o) 


Totals 148.844 


138.518 
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The data reflects a slight decrease (-239) in the numbei^f 
public school children and a drastic decrease («-10,087) In the 
number of nonpublic school children who participated in the public 
school Title I programs. 

Due to the llmltatlo: of the data collected during the 1971-72 
school year, it is impossible designate the decrease in public 
school students to one specific ade level. 

The chapter which follows is c iscussion of the objectives 
of the programs in which the above sL participated. 
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CHAPTER 5 

LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES OBJECTIVES 

The Federal Guidelines which regulate Title I programs state that 
the objectives of a Title I program must be clearly and realistically 
stated in terms of the types of changes being sought and the degree of 
change that is expected by the end of the project as a result of each 
major activity in the program. 

Recommendation number four of the 1971-72 Annual Report on Title I 
stated: 

"A concerted effort should be made to inservice 
LEA*s on writing specific measurable objectives.'*^^ 

The information on the 1972-73 Annual Self Assessment Questionnaires 

does not reflect adequate inservice for the LEA's on writing specific 

measurable objectives. The program review team from the United States 

Office of Education visited Illinois during the week of February 5-9. 

One of their criticisms centered on the lack of specificity in LEA 

objectives. The following are examples of objectives taken from the 

questionnaires. The objectives are vague with regard to the specific gain 

in mind or how the goal is to be evaluated. 

Eight months advancement 

Improve reading ability 10% 



State of Illinois, 1972 Annual Report on Title I^ Public Law 89-10 
Projects , Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, p 7A. 
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Supply the child with tools or skills that he 
can use. Goal to raise his grade score as much 
as possible in time allotted. 

A moderate growth in grade level. 

Improve self-image » general attitudes and reduce 
absenteeism. 

Improve reading skills and bring the children 
to grade level or as close as possible. 

Developing positive attitude toward reading. 

Thede objectives were approved by the SEA regional teams and were in 
actual program operation. 

The Maryland State Department of Education has proposed a clear, 
simple way of arriving at measurable objectives. 

The first step they begin with is a needs assessment. Without a 
needs assessment p an LEA has no basis for formulating an objective or 
deciding what kinds of services to provide. The needs assessment should 
be as comprehensive as possible covering the total child and not Just 
his academic performance. 

The statement of objectives should parallel the statement of needs 
in structure and in detail. The more specificity that is put into a needs 
assessment and statement of objectives, the more specificity can be 
put into a plan of services to meet those needs and reach those objectives. 

Objectives have three components and three characteristics. 

Measurability is the first characteristic of a 
well-conceived objective. An objective should 
be based on stated assessed needs that can be 
described in measurable terms. 

The second characteristic of a carefully stated 
objective is the relevance of the objective to 
the assessed needs and the type of treatment 
of services provided. 
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The third anJ last characteristic of an objective 
is realism. ^ The predicted progress should be 
realistic. " 

It is imperative that LEA's write the stated objectives of the 
program in measurable terms, stating the standard of success expected 
with the method of evaluating this standard. 

Individualization may be the trend for the future. Action Goals for 
the Sevonties has emphasized individualization as a plan for the state. 
The emphasis for this is that each individual child's needs will have to 
be considered and subsequently objectives will have to be stated on an 
individual basis. 



Examples 

The following are examples of the pansatle objectives by the LEA's: 

We feel that students should achieve at least 
one month's gain on a standardized test for 
each month of instruction. 

It was projected that during the project year 
participating pupils would shov/ 1.2 years' 
progress as measured by a standardized reading 
test. 

Students will be expected to achieve one month's 
gain on a standardized reading test for each 
month of instruction in the project. 

Each student is expected to achieve one or m.ore 
month's gain on a standardized reading test for 
each month of Title I instruction. 

iifty percent of participating students will 
gain ten months ' growth in vocabulary and com- 
prehension as measured by the Gates Mac Ginitie 
Reading Test. 



Maryland State Department of Education, Compensatory Education 
Accountability » Bureau of Elementary and Secondary Education, 
1971, p 6. 
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At least 40% of participating students will be 
reading at or above grade level by May, 1973, 
as measured by the Gates Mac Ginitle Reading 
Test. 

Students were expected to exhibit one month's 
gain in reading skills for each month of 
Instruction in the project by scores on Gates 
Mac Ginitle Reading Tests and Stanford Achievement 
Test scores in areas related to reading* 

In order for Illinois LEA's to achieve HEW*s standard of specific 

measurable objectives, it is evident that Inservice sessions dealing in 

the process of needs assessment and the writing of specific measurable 

objectives will be a necessity. It is not only the responsibility of 

the LEA*s to comply with HEW*s suggestions, but it is also the SEA*s 

responsibility to assist the LEA's in every possible capacity (see 

Recommendations and Monitoring Chapters). 
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CHAPTER 6 
RESULTS OF INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES 

Tlie responsibility for determining the methods for selecting stu- 
dents who will participate In the Title I programs has been left up to 
the lea's* 

The following Is a list of procedures or methods used by the L£A*s 
±Xi selecting participants. 



Table 6.1 PROCEDURES FOR SELECTION OF PARTICIPANTS 



Frequency 


Procedure 


Frequency 


Procedure 


Regular 
N-606 


Sumner 
N-202 


Regular 
N-606 


Summer 
N-202 


589 (25%) 


198 (26%) 


Teacher Referral 


255 (11%) 


119 (16%) 


Pareatal Referral 


579 (25%) 


165 (22%) 


Standardized 
Test in K 


230 (10%) 


57 ( 8%) 


Teacher-made 
Tests 


299 (13%) 


96 (13%) 


Grades 


8A ( A%) 


35 ( 4%) 


Other 


277 (12%) 


85 (11%) 


Guidance/ 

Counselor Referral 









The data reflects that teacher referral and standardized testing were 
the most frequently used procedures for selecting participants. The least 
used were parental referral and teacher-made tests. The Self Assessment 
Questionnaire requested the LEA's to specify the category of "Other" If 
they selected this as a category. None of the districts selecting "Other" 
specified the procedure used. 

Although the Federal Guidelines require Title I programs to be Instruc- 
tional In nature* they do not specify any one academic area In which re- 
sources are to be concentrated.^ The responsibility of determining the areas 
to be covered has been left up to the LEAls. The LEA*s needs assessment 
provides the basis for the selection of the academic area of the program. 
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Organizing the classroom activities for implementation of the Title I 
objectives remains the responsibility of the LEA*s. 

The following organizational procedures characterize the instructional 
activities for the 1972-73 school year regular term, Title I 89-10 projects. 

ORGANIZATIONAL TECHNIQUES IN 



Table 6.2 RANK ORDER (REGULAR TERM) 



Techniques 


Frequency 
N-606 


Individual Instruction 


22% 


Small Group Instruction 


21% 


Drill 


14% 


Individualized Counseling 


10% 


Tutorial Assistance 


10% 


Individual Learning Packets 


9% 


Large Group Instruction 


5% 


Field Trips 


4% 


Group Counselinj^ 


3% 


Other 


2% 



The most frequent techniques used in the regular term were individualized 
instruction and small group instruction. Field trips and group counseling 
were the least frequent techniques used. The LEA*s were requested to specify 
what they meant if they selected "Other" as a category; however, none of the 
districts complied. 



The techniques used during the summer term were ranked somewhat different. 
The following table illustrates the ranking of the organizational techniques 
used during the summer term. 
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ORGANIZATIONAL TECHNIQUES IN 



Table 6.3 RANK ORDER (SUMMER TERM) 



^ C w 1 1 LI \( 


Frequency 


oiiicixx oLOup .Liis L L uc L ion 




''•nux viuu&xi2cQ insurUCulon 




^"r^ 1 1 


11% 


xidrKc uroup 


1 


F-IpIH TT-lne 

* XCSXU iLXpH 




•J-UUULXciX AooXoUdnCC 




Indlvldudllzed Counseling 




Individual Leamlns Packets 


7% 


Group Counseling 


3% 


Other 


3% 



Again, the most frequent techniques used were small group Instruction 
and Individualized Instruction. Individual learning packets and group 
counseling were the techniques used least. Once more, the LEA*s failed to 
specify what they meant by "Other." 



Data Is not available on either term for Individual Instructional areas 
by grade level. 

There was a variety of teachers and aides assigned to Title T projects 
during the 1972-73 school year. The following table shows the utilization 
of Instructional staff by Instructional areas. 



ERLC 
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Table 6. A STAFF BY INSTRUCTIONAL AREA 





Teachers 


Aides 


Other 


Instructional Activities 


Reg 
Term 


Smr 
Term 


Reg 
Term 


Smr 
Term 


Reg 
Term 


Smr 
Term 


Reading 


2413 


1194.1 


1133 


276.5 


764.1 


129.4 


Mathematics 


1249.8 


609.5 


817.2 


115.4 


566 


509 


Language Arts 


1023.8 


2465 


770 


502 


315 


360 


LiUXuurai Einncnmeuu 


191 


1500 


131 


340 


188 


481 


Cingxisn 


225 


321 


69 


55 


45 


20 


English as a 
Second Language 


170 


155 


90 


80 


110 


7 


Industrial Arts 


16 


80 





20 






Home Economics 


55 


GO 


10 


10 


10 


10 


Natural Sciences 


267 


300 


10 


50 


120 


114 


Physical Ed/Recreation 


156 


784 




250 


20 


178 


Social Sciences 


489 


196 


139 


60 


135 


4 


Music 


7 


114 





40 





30 


Business Education 


40 


22 


20 





20 





Art 


5 


560 





230 





68 


vocacxonax CiCiucaLXon 


65 


70 


10 


20 


10 


11 


Speech 


20 


250 




90 




14 


Other 


1216 


2343 


231 


750 


79 


478 



Figures may be duplicated 



For the regular term there are more teachers and aides in Reading, 
Mathematics » Language Arts» and Other. 

The data indicates there are more art and music teachers and aides 
dvir^ng the summer term. 

The following information is concerned with the instructional or 
enrichment activities conducted by the LEA's in the State of Illinois. The 
Annual Self Assessment Questionnaire requested the LEA's to submit individual 
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information on each instructional activity which was supplemented with 
Title I funds. Therefore, Tables 6.5 and 6.6 list the instructional 
activities, the number of participants, success ratio, and methods of 
determining success by term. The method of determining success is listed 
in rank order by activity by grade level. 
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During th- regular term, there appears to be a greater emphasis in 
reading programs for all grade levels. The data indicates that all grades 
in reading had the same ratings for the methods of determining succ-ess 
(standardized tests, teacher-made tests, observation, criterion reference 
tests, other). 

The efforts for grades one to three, four to six, and seven to nine 
appear to be concentrated in Reading, Social Science, and English. Overall, 
there is a very low percentage of success for Reading, Mathematics, Natural 
Science, and "Other" programs. The low ratio could relate directly to the 
criteria for success. 

V 

"Other" was comprised of guidance counseling, library services » and ^y, 
individual tutoring. It is interesting to note that in the category of 
"Other" in grades four to six, criterion reference tests ranked as the 
most frequently used methods of determining success. 

Another point of interest is the use of observation as a method of 
determining success. It ranked high in all grade levels. The information 
collected does not reveal a definition for observation; however, one may 
speculate or hypothesize by saying it could include using a check list 
during a specific day when the teacher is observing the students behavior 
and not working directly with them. 

During the summer term for grades one to three, four to six, and seven 
to nine, the greatest concentration of effort appears to be in Reading, 
Mathematics, and Physical Education/Recreation. For grades 10-12, the ef- 
forts appear to be concentrated in English, Social Science, and Natural 
Science. For grades one to three, there appears to be more of a variety 
of instructional activities during the summer term. For the summer term, 
there is a low percentage of succes \ in the area of Business Education and 
Home Ecottdmics. 
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There appears to be somewhat of a decline in the number of partici- 
pants in grades 7-9 and 10-12 as compared to grades 1-6. The following 
chart illustrates the decline in participants by grade level. 



Chart 6. 1 

75,000 
70,000 
65,000 
60,000 
55,000 
50,000 
45,000 
40,000 
35,000 
30,000 
25,000 
20,000 
15,000 
10,000 
5,000 
1,000 



PARTICIPANTS BY GRADE LEVEL 



1-3 

Regular Term 



4-6 



7-9 



10-12 



- - - - = Summer Term 
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Physical Education/Recreation and Music have more of an emphasis 
during the dummer term as compared to the regular term. Also, there 
appears to be more of a variety of instructional activities during the 
summer terra. In both terms, grades 7-12 have more of a variety of 
activities as compared to grades 1-6. 

Data is not available for a comparison to previous years. 

The lea's used a variety of tests in their regular term Title I 
programs. Table 6.7 illustrates the tests used in the regular term 
Title I programs. 

RANK ORDER OF TESTS USED 



Table 6.7 DURING REGULAR TERM 



Frequency 
Reg 
N-606 


Tests 


Frequency 
Reg 
N-606 


Tests 


21% 


Gates /Gates Mac Glnltle 


5% 


California Reading 


16% 


SRA Achievement 


5% 


California Achievement 


14% 


Stanford Achievement 


2% 


Nelson-Denny 
Reading Test 


10% 


Metropolitan Reading 


19% 


Other 


8% 


Iowa Test of Basic Skills 







The most frequent used test was the Gates/Gates Mac Ginltle^ while the 
least frequent used test was the Nelson-Denny Reading Test. The California 
Reading and the Califortvia Achievement had the same ranking. "Other" was 
comprised of such teats as the P.L.C. Test, Stanford Diagnostic* S«T«S«, 
Gray Oral Reading, Peabody, and the Wide Range Achievement Test. 

Data is not available for a comparison to previous years. 

The following table reflects the tests used during the summer term. 
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Table 6.8 



RANK ORDER OF TESTS USED 
DURING SUMMER TERM 



Frequency 
Smr 

N=202 


Tests 


Frequency 
Smr 
N-202 


Tests 


17% 


Stanford Achievement 


4% 


California Reading 


16% 


SRA Achievement 


2% 


California Achievement 


15% 


Gates /Gates Mac Glnltle 


1% 


Nelson-Denny 
Reading Test 


11% 


Metropolitan Reading 


28% 


Other 


6% 


Iowa Test of Basic Skills 







The most frequent tests used In summer Title I programs were the Stan* 
ford Achievement and SRA Achievement, while the California Achievement and 
Nelson-Denny Reading Test were the least frequent used. "Other" was com- 
prised of such tests as Durrell-Sulllvan , ITA, and Feabody. 

The Title I teachers* responses to the section requesting Information 
concerning contributing factors which lead to success are Illustrated In 
Table 6.9. 

FACTORS LEADING TO SUCCESS 



Contributing Factor 


Frequency 


Individualized Instruction 


807 (53%) 


Motivation 


134 ( 9%) 


Use of Varied & Appropriate Materials /Equipment 


103 ( 7%) 


Providing Opportunities for Success 
at Appropriate Levels 


53 ( 4%) 


Rebuilding Self-Image/Self-Concept 


29 ( 2%) 


Parental Concem/lnvolvement 


23 ( 2%) 


Use of Phonics 


9 (.5%) 


Concentrated on Individual Areas of Weakness 


6 (.5%) 


Other 


321 (22%) 
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.The data Indicates that Individualized Instruction was the most fre- 
quently mentioned factor which contributed to the success of the Title I ' 
programs. Concentrating on individual areas of weakness and the use of 
phonics received less of an emphasis. "Other^* consisted of the quality 
of teachers, good attendance, desire for better grades, and Interest in 
the subject. 



The responses to the factors leading to failures are Illustrated in 
Table .6.10. 

Table 6.10 FACTORS LEADING TO FAILURE 



Main Factor 


Frequency 


Absenteeism 


342 (27%) 


Lack of Motivation 


175 (13%) 


Lack of Parental Interest /Home Involvement 


120 ( 9%) 


Lack of Ability 


87 ( 7%) 


LeaminR Disability 


82 ( 6%) 


Poor Self-Image/Self-Concept '1 


53 ( 4%) 


Standard of Success Unrealistic 


30 ( 2%) 


Lack of Stimulating Material 


9 ( 1%) 


Other 


399 (317.) 



The data reflects that absenteeism and "Other'* were the most frequently 
mentioned factors contributing to failure. "Other*' consisted of poor home 
background, mental problems, and improperly diagnosed. "Standard of Success 
Unrealistic** and "Lack of Stiipulating Material" were the least frequently 
mentioned factors contributing to failure. 



Even though the State of Illinois gets an Urban and Rural Grant, none 
of the districts reported specifically on their Urban/Rural programs. 
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. The data from the evaluation questionnaires for the 1971-72 school 
year resulted In 80% of the students In Title I programs equaling or 
surpassing the LEA*s standards of success. The data submitted by the 
lea's on the Annual Self Assessment Questionnaire Indicated that 64% 
of the regular term participants equaled or surpassed the LEA*8 standards 
of success, while 78% equaled or surpassed the standard of success during 
the summer term. 
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CHAPTER 7 

TITLE I STAFF AND INSERVICE TRAINING 

According to the Federal Guidelines, the most crucial phases of the 
Title I program are the orientation, indoctrination, and development of 
the personnel who have been chosen to conduct the program. Even though 
there were 53,196 regular term and 18,275 summer term professional staff 
members teaching in Title I programs, not all of them participated in 
inservice activity • 

Inservice activities provided by Title I funds must be specifically 
geared to the activities of the Title I programs, and they must be of 
sufficient size and depth to have an, impact on the participant and the 
program. 

Only if we have teachers who are understanding, 
who sense the professional challenge of working 
in poverty areas, and most of all, who care, 
will we succeed in our goal to provide the dis- 
advantaged child with the same benefitB available 
to all other children* 13 

The Federal Guidelines recommend that studies of other ongoing pro- 
grams, "sensitivity" training, and other approaches specifically designed 
to help teachers do a better job of providing special services for and 
relating to children with special needs should be tried and evaluated. 



United States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office 
of Education, Evaluating Compensatory Education Accountability ^ p 5. 
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InsQjrvlce activities provided for Title I teachers must also be 
made available to aides if they are being utilized in the program. 

The questionnaire data revealed the following information con- 
cerning inservice attendance in the districts participating in Title I 
programs. 



Table 7.1 INSERV] 


tCE TRAINING 




Number of Teachers 


Number ol 


: Aides 


Inservice Activity 


Regular 
N-606 


Summer 
N.202 


Regular 
N-606 


Summer 
N-202 


Participated in training 
provided by regular staff 


363Q 


1138 


1291 


270 


Participated in training 
provided by Title I staff 
only 


3163 


1602 


im 


379 


Other 


1953 


319 


1864 


69 



Figures may be duplicated 



The data reveals that the most frequently used inservice activity 
for teachers was participating in training provided by regular staff; 
while for aides participating in training provided by Title I staff only 
and "Other" were the most frequently used forms of inservice training. 

The unduplicated count of Full-time equivalent (hereafter referred 
to as Fte) aides participating in inservice training activities totaled 
to 3348.3 for the regular term and 388 for the summer term. The undup- 
licated count of Fte teachers participating in inservice training equaled 
4 » 207. 8 during the regular term and 1456 during the summer term. 

Looking at the ntimber of professional staff members teaching in 
Title I projects, 53,196 regular term and 18,275 summer term, it appears 
that only a small percentage (14%) of regular term, and (31%) of stuomer 
term received inservice training. 

A total of 598 or 74% of the LEA's indicated that they were provided 
with inservice programs which gave assistance in teaching educationally 
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disadvantaged students. Table 7.2 illustrates the various types of 
training activities which assisted the districts. 



TRAINING ACTIVITIES ASSISTING IN . 
TEACHING EDUCATIONALLY DISADVANTAGED 





Frequency 


Demonstration of equipment/material 


195 


(33%) 


Eve View o£ uecnni^ues/nieLnoas 


93 


(16%) 


Identlfylnst and solvlne Droblems of the 
educationally disadvantaged 


48 


(8%) 


Learned about various approaches being used 
with Title I students 


20 


(5%) 


Better understanding of the problems of 
Title I students 


28 


(5%) 


Assessment of evaluation techniques 


16 


(3%^ 


Behavior modification techniques 


13 


(2%) 


Identification and selection of educationally 
disadvantaged 


10 


(2%) 


Other 


163 


(26%) 



Demonstration of equipment/material was the most frequently mentioned 
training activity which assisted the LEAVs In teaching educationally 
disadvantaged students. Of all things, 1 Jentlf Icatlon and selection of 
educationally disadvantaged was the least frequently mentioned training 
activity. Also, Identifying and solving problems of educationally 
disadvantaged Is only 8%. It would appear that this area would have a 
greater emphasis. "Other" which consisted of 26% of the responses 
comprised of such things as attended conference at local university, 
enrolled In reading courses, exchanged Instructional Ideas, and orien- 
tation to learning center. 

Data was not collected on the quality of these Inservlce training 
activities. However, during the 1973^7A school year, the SEA will be 
collecting information directly from Title I teachers. This information 
will pertain to the types and quality of Inservlce training, and knowl- 
edge of Title I and teacher attitudes. The lack of use of criterion 
reference test was also noted on the Self Assessment Questionnaire. 
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Perhaps inservice sessions on this particular area wovild be beneficial 
to the teachers and the administrators, 

The Self Assessment Questionnaire did not request information 
concerning inservice for administrators. However, it is aliso impor- 
tant that the administrators be given specific inservice training in 
the areas of program planning, development, and evaluation. These areas 
are of prime importance to an effective Title I program, 
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CHAPTER 8 

PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT IN TITLE 1 PROGRAMS 



The Federal Guidelines specify that each district which has a 
Title I program must also have a PAC. The council must be comprised of 
more than a simple majoritSLojE parents whose children are eliRible to 
participate in the Title I program. The council must be involved in 
the planning, development, operation, and evaluation of locai^. Title I 
programs. 

Using the Federal criteria mentioned above, that more than a 
simple majority of the members on a council must be parents of children 
eligible to participate, it should be noted that 351 (43%) districts in 
the State reported they did not meet this requirement. Of the 351 
districts, 75 (21%) did not have any contact with the SEA. 

The Federal Guidelines do not specify the number of times a PAC 
should meet. Table 8.1 illustrates the number of PAC meetings held in 
Illinois during the 1972-73 school year. 



Table 8.1 



Number of Meetings 


N-606 

Regular PAC 


N-202 
Simmer PAC 


No Answer 


123(21Z) 


68(33%) 


1 


71(12Z) 


16 ( 8%) 


2 


146(24%) 


45(22%^ 


3 


112(18%) 


35(17%) 


4 


86(14%) 


30(15%) 


5 


15 ( 2%) 


K 1%) 


6 


7( 2%) 


3( 1%) 


7 


5( 1%) 


1( 1%) 


8 


7( 2%) 


2( 1%) 


9+ 


24( 4%) 


K 1%) 
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It Is Interesting to note that 123 (21%) regular term and 68 (33!l!) 
suinroer term PAC's did not respond at all to this section. Very few of 
the PAC's had nine or more meetings, A point of Interest Is that 24% 
of the regular term PAC's and 22% surmrer term PAC's had only two meetings. 

Due to the limitation of the data collected during the 1971-72 
school year, it is impossible to compare the number of meetings between 
the two school years. The information which follows was collected 
from Title I administrators. 

The data submitted by the LEA*s reflects that overall » parents 
comprised 67% of the total members on PAC*s. Table 8.2 reflects the 
classification of the members. 



Table 8.2 CLASSIFICATION OF PAC PERSONNEL 



Classification 


Number 


Regular 
N-606 


Sunmer 
N-202 


Parents of Title I Children 
participating in prolect 


m 

3663(54%) 


1084(52%) 


Parents of nonTitle I children 
from prolect area 


939(14%) 


315(15%) 


Nonpublic school representative 


220( 3%) 


103( 5%) 


School district personnel 


1678(24%). 


496(24%) 


Other 


311( 5%) 


90 ( 4%) 


Total 


6811 


2088 



Figures may be duplicated 



School district personnel comprised 24% of the regular term personnel. 
Table 8.3 illustrates the areas in which the above members were 
involved. 



Table 8.3 PAC INVOLVEMENT 



Areas of Involvement 


Regular 
N-606 


Summer 
N-202 


No answer 


57 ( 9%) 


32(16%) 


Planning only 


64(11%) 


26(13%) 


Operation only 


18( 3%) 


K 1%) 


Evaluation only 


14 < 2%) 


3( 1%) 


Planning and operation 


44 ( 7%) 


10( 5%) 


Planning and evaluation 


165(27%) 


64(32%) 


Operation and evaluation 


22 ( 4% J 


5<; 2%? 


Planning, operation, evaluation 


222(37%) 


61(30%) 


Total 


585 


192 
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The lea's reported that 37% of the regular cerm PAC's and 30% of 
the summer term PAC's were involvecl in all three — planning, operation, 
and evaluation. The data indicates that 27% of the regular term PAC's 
and 32% of the summer terra PAC's were involved in both planning and 
operation. Those LEA's that did not respond totaled 9% for the regular 
school term and 16% for the summer school term. 

It is interesting to note the number of PAC's involved in the 
three areas. However, there appears to be a discrepancy in the data 
submitted by the LEA's. This discrepancy is noted in the following 
table which reflects the various activities in which Title I parents 
were involved. 



Table 8. A PARENT INVOLVEMENT 



Activity 


Frequency 


Regular 
N-606 


Summer 
N-202 


Participated in conferences with 
' project staff 


480(22%) 


140(20%) 


Visited Title I classes or activities 


411(18%) 


135(18%) 


Evaluated proiect activities 


335(15%) 


117(16%) 


Involved in planning proiect activities 


333 05%) 


10905%;! 


Attended orientation meetings at school 


314(14%) 


101)14%) 


Contacted at home by project staff 


176( 8%) 


45 ( 6%) 


Served as volunteer aides 


89 ( 4%^ 


39 ( 5%) 


Selection of attendance areas 


52 ( 2Z) 


30( 4%) 


Other 


36 ( 2%) 


18 ( 2%) 



The information submitted for this data reflects a discrepancy in 
both the evaluation and planning areas (see table 8.3). It would appear 
that the figures would be much larger in Table 8. A since this data 
reflects total parental involvement and not just the involvement of the PAC. 

It appears that participating in conferences with the project staff 
(passive involvement) and visiting Title I classes or activities (active 
involvement) were the most frequently used forms of parental involvement. 
Serving as volunteer aides (active involvement) and participating in the 
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selection of attendance areas (active Involvement) were the least fre- 
quently used forms of parental Involvement. 

The Self Assessment Questionnaire requested the members of the PAC's 
to complete certain sections on the form. The following table Illustrates 
the responses of the PAC's to a question dealing with aspects of the 
Title I programs which the members thought to be most beneficial to 
the Title I students. 



Table 8.5 MOST BENEFICIAL ASPECTS OF PROGRAM 



Aspect 


Frequency 


Individualized Instruction 


359(49%) 


Wide variety of Instructional materials 
and techniques 


30( 4%) 


Students worked on own level 


29( 4%) 


Permit child to participate without fear 
of failure 


20( 3%) 


Smaller classes 


10( 1%) 


Quality of teachers 


9( 1%) 


More opportunity for self-expression 


7( 1%) 


Other 


270(37%) 



The data Indicates that the members of the PAG felt that Individual- 
ized instruction was the most beneficial aspect of the Title I programs. 
"Other" was comprised of such things as Improved self-image, relaxed 
atmosphere, non threatening nature of the program and no competition. 
It should be noted here that some of the responses were not even relevant 
to the question, therefore they, too, were put in the category of "Other." 

The PAG was asked to also respond to a question about the least 
beneficial aspects of the programs. Table 8.6 Illustrates the responses* 
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Table 8.6 LEAST BENEFICIAL APSECTS 





FTPflupncV' 


use 01 speciixc nauenax/ equipment 


j7o) 


ouuucuus naa uo inaKc up LcguxaL cxass 
assxKninenus aiunr auuenaxns specxax cxasses 




i\±± s uuaenus neeoxng assxs uance couxq 
noL paLuxcxpauc 




M'IrrpH iTPOtil ait pIaqqpq pnTTin1p^p1\7 

ilXOOCVA LCKUXOL ^XdOOCS V«V^lll{/XC U CX jf 




Large Rroup Instruction 


9( 1%) 


Group instruction 


5( IZ) 


Repeated drill work 


2( \X) 


Nothing 


217(31%) 


Other 


381(54%) 



The data indicates that a large percentage of the PAC*s felt that 
there were not any apsects least beneficial to the programs. "Other," 
which had the highest percentage of responses, was compiled of such 

things as poor environment, quality of staff, lack of transportation, 
jnpt enough money, not enough time spent with the students. 

Of the 787 PAC*s responding, 210 felt that they did not have an 
effect on the Title I programs. Table 8.7 illustrates the effects that 
73% of the FAC^s had on their Title I programs. 



Table 8,7 PAC EFFECTS ON JrXTLE I PROGRAMS 



Effects 


Frequency 


Planning for future proRrams 


103(18Z) 


Generated public interest 


86(15%^ 


Recommendations of PAC lead to changes 


62(11%) 


Instrumental in disseminating Title I infor- 
mation to the community 


44 ( 8%) 


Evaluation of the prosrams 


33( 6%) 


Gave teachers greater insight 
and weaknesses of students 


31 ( 5%) 


Helped reinforce teachers efforts 


22( 4%) 


Assisted in activities 


22 ( 4%) 


Other 


176(29%) 



The data reveals that, overall, when the PAC had the opportunity 



to participate, they felt they had the greatest effect in the areas of 
planning for future programs and generating public interest • "Other," 
which had a high number of responses, was comprised of such things as 
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assisted In formulating Inservlce activities, helped to establish posi- 
tive attitudes between parents and staff, encouraged staff to keep same 
program, and changed negative attitude of parents* 

Even though the survey requested Information on how parents were 
Involved In Title I programs. It did not request the quality of their 
Involvement In the various activities* 

The data collected for the 1972-73 school year reveals that only 
3% of the parents of Title I students are PAC members* This percentage 
Is figured by dividing the total number of Title I parents on PAC*s 
by the total number of Title I participants, and should not be taken as 
an absolute figure but only as an indicator. Once again. It Is evident 
that parental Involvement In Title I Is In need of Improvement* 
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CHAPTER 9 

DISSEMINATION AND COORDINATION OF 
TITLE I WITH OTHER PROGRAMS 

The Federal Guidelines state that a Title I program must include pro- 
visions for the dissemination of Information to teachers and administra- 
tors for their use in planning and conducting projects* Emphasis should 
be placed on the dissemination of information which will contribute to 
improved program planning and operation both In the applicant's district 
and in other districts. Districts are to develop information dissemination 
programs to include involvement of the community and parents of children 
served by the projects. Dissemination procedures should include such items 
as annual reports, newsletters, and news releases for the purpose of inform^ 
ing the public and other educators about program objectives and procedures 
and to gain support for the project. 

Methods 

Table 9.1 illustrates the frequence of use for each dissemination 
technique as listed on the evaluation form. 

For the regular term, the most freqently used method of dissemination 
was inhouse dissemination. Least frequently used were radio and TV pre*- 
sentations. 

Newspaper releases were the most frequently used methods of dissemi- 
nation during the summer term while the least frequently used was published 
brochures. ^ 
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FREQUENCY OF DISSEMINATION METHODS 
Table 9.1 (SUMMER/REGULAR TERM) 



Regular 
N-606 


Summer 
N-202 . 


Methods 


Regular 
N-606 


Summer 
N-202 


Methods 


^72 (12%; 


149 (3%) 


Presentation to 
Community Groups 


568 (14%) 


3984 (77%) 


Newspaper 
Releases 


71 v2a> 


22 Cl%) 


Radio-TV 
Presentation 


437 (11%) 


141 (3%) 


School 
Publication 


621 (15%) 


171 (3%) 


Participation in 

<rroressxonaj^ 

Meeting 


45 (1%) 


21 (1%) 


FUDXxsnea 
Brochures 


538 (14%) 


143 (3%) 


Non-Title I Staff 
Orientation 


463 (12%) 


102 (1%) 


Visitation 
Program 


630 (16%) 


376 (7%) 


Inhouse 
Dissemination 


99 (3%) 


40 (1%) 


Other 



Although the information on dissemination for the 1971-72 school year 



is not separated according to regular and summer terms^ it is possible to 
do a comparison of totals. 

The following chart is a comparison between 1971-72 and 1972-73 school 
year of the frequency of use for each dissemination technique. 



COMPARISON OF 1971-72 AND 1972-73 SCHOOL 
Table 9.2 YEAR FREQUENCY OF DISSEMINATION METHODS 



1971-72 
N-727 


1972-73 
N-808 


Methods 


1971-72 
N-727 


1972-73 
N-808 


Methods 


1045 (11%) 


621 (7%) 


Presentations to 
Community Groups 




1006 (11%) 


Inhouse 
Dissemination 


234 (2%) 


93 (1%) 


Radio, TV 
Presentation 


1820 (19%) 


4552 (50%) 


Newspaper 
Releases 


1185 (13%) 


792 (9%) 


Participation In 

Professional 

Meeting 


1962 (21%) 


578 (6%) 


School 

Ptibllcatlons 


1269 (13%) 


781 (9%) 


Non-Title I 
Staff Orientation 


246 (3%) 


66 (IX) 


Published 
Programs 








1661 (18%) 


564 (6%) 


Visitation 
Proi^rams 



The number of newspaper releases have more than doubled since the 



1971-72 school year. In all other areas » there is a drastic reduction. 

Recommendation six of the 1971-72 Annual leport stated: 

LEA* 3 should consider a broader based information 
dissemination program in order to fulfill the in- 
tent of Federal Guidelines concerning the dissemi- 
nation of information.*^^ 



State of Illinois, Op.cit. p 75. 
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The data collected from the LEA's indicate that they are dissemi- 
nating less information this year. However* we are unable to judge the 
quality of the dissemination taking place since examples were not re- 
quested. 

Coordination With Other Programs 

The Federal Regulations suggest that where cooperation would be 
beneficial contacts with other federally funded programs should be 
initiated. 

Possibilities for Cooperation 

The following chart illustrates federally funded programs which were 
in operation in the school districts during the 1972-73 school year. 

PROGRAMS IN OPERATION IN 



Table 9.3 SCHOOL DISTRICTS 1972-73 



Frequency 


ProKram 


Frequency 


Program 


Regular 
N-606 


Sumner 
N-202 


Regular 
N-606 


Sumner 
N-202 


409 (43%) 


129 (44%) 


ESEA. Title II 


57 (6%) 


16 (5%) 


Community 
Action Agency 


74 (7%) 


25 (9%) 


Neighborhood 
Youth Corps 


36 (4%) 


15 (5%) 


Other 


95 (10%) 


36 (12%) 


Public Law 874 
Impacted Areas 


9 (1%) 


1 (1%) 


ESEA. Title IV 


98 (10%) 


27 (9%) 


Head Start 


9 (1%) 


0 


Follow Through 


86 (9%) 


23 (8%) 


NDEA Programs 


4 (.5%) 


0 


Model Cities 


81 (8%) 


22 (7%) 


ESEA. Title III 


1 (.5%) 


0 


Teacher Corps 



Overall^ the greatest opportunities for cooperation between Title I 
programs and other federally funded programs existed with ESEA, Title II. 
The fewest opportunities for cooperation existed with Follow Through, Teacher 
Corps, and Model Cities. These specified programs had exactly the same 

rating during the 1971-72 school year. 

The ways in which the LEA's cooperated with other programs vary from 
district to district. 
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The following chart illustrates the different methods of cooperation 
between the Title I program and other federally funded programs* 



Table 9,4 ACTIVITIES WITH OTHER PROGRAMS 



Frequency 


Activi ty 


Frequency 


Activity 


Regular 
N-606 


Summer 
N-202 


Regular 
N-606 


Summer 
N-202 


339 (36%) 


100 (34%) 


Shared Library 
Resources 


56 (6%) 


16 ( %) 


Other Tutorial 
Assistance 


284 (30%) 


91 (31%) 


Shared Materials 
and Supplies 


38 (4%) 


14 (5%) 


Other 


141 (14%) 


38 (13%) 


Participated Together 
in an Educational 
Program 


28 (3%) 


14 (5%) 


Assisted in 
Field Trips 


62 (7%) 


17 (6%) 


Health Services 









Data is not comparable to previous years due to a change in the 



questionnaire format. Sharing library resources was the most frequently 
used activity, while being assisted with field trips was the least used 
activity. 



ERIC 
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CHAPTER 10 



STRENGTHENING OR IMPROVING 
FUTURE PROGRAMS 



LEA Plans 

The results of evaluation. Ideally, assist the LEA's in formulating 
their plans for strengthening or improving their projects. A section of 
the Annual Self Assessment Questionnaire requested that the LEA^s respond 
to a section concerning the strengthening or improvement of future pro- 
grams » 

The fpllowing data is a result of the LEA*s comments. 



METHODS OR PROCEDURES FOR 
Table 10.1 STRENGTHENING TITLE I PROGRAMS 



Freauencv 


Method 


Freq 


uency 


Method 


Regular 
N-606 


Sunmer 
N 202 


Regular 
N-606 


Summer 
N-202 


298 (18%) 


95 (18%) 


Individualized 
Instruction 


110 (7%) 


31 (5%) 


More Updated 
Equipment 


263 (16%) 


79 (14%) 


More Parental 
Involvement 


97 (6%) 


31 (5%) 


Change Scope 
of Program 


217 (13%) 


85 (16%) 


Identify 

Students Earlier 


65 (4%) 


27 (5%) 


Smaller Classes 


177 (11%) 


71 (12%) 


Increase In^^ervice 


46 (3%) 


25 (4%) 


Hire 

More Teachers 


162 (10%) 


40 ( 8%) 


Select 

Appropriate Students 


81 (5%) 


35 (6%) 


Other 


113 ( 7%) 


42 ( 7%) 


Revise Curriculum 









The above data indicates that individualized instruction, more parental 



involvement, and identifying students earlier are possible ways for strength- 
ening or improving Title I programs. Smaller classes and hiring more teach- 
ers were the least frequently mentioned methods of strengthening or improv- 
ing Title I programs. 



The follov/lng table Illustrates the comparison of data from the 
1971-72 school year and the 1972-73 school year. 



COMPARISON OF 1971-72 AND 1972-73 
Table 10.2 METHODS OF STRENGTHENING TITLE I PROGRAMS 



Frequency 


Vf-. *.Xs. 

Metnod 


Frequency 


- Method 


19*1-72 
N-727 


1972-73 
N-808 


1971-72 
N-727 


1972-73 
N-808 


98 (10%) 


393 (18%) 


Individualized 


96 (10%) 


141 (6%) 


More Updated 


92 (10%) 


3A2 (16%) 


More Parental 
Involvement 




128 (6%) 


Change Scope 
of Program 


21 ( 2%) 


302 (14%) 


Identify 

Students Earlier 


25 (3%) 


92 (4%) 


Smaller Classes 




2A8 (11%) 


Increase Inservice 




71 (3%) 


Hire 

More Teachers 


28 ( 3%) 


210 (10%) 


Select 

Appropriate Students 


477 (50%\ 


116 (5%) 


Other 


53 ( 6%) 


155 ( 7%) 


Revise Curriculum 









During the 1971-72 school year, individualization and updated equipment/ 



materials were the most frequently mentioned methods for strengthening 
future programs. Smaller classes and earlier identification were the lease 



frequently mentioned methods. 



Once again » a copy of the Annual Self Assessment Questionnaire will be 



filed with the application form in the regional SEA office (see Chapter 11 



for explanation). Therefore, information regarding previous programs will 



be available to the SEA personnel (regional teams) when they are requested 



to assist in planning program implementation. 
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CHAPTER 11 
STATE AGENCY MONITORING 



*^What remains as the keystone of state evaluation activities is 
the variety of activities which we have called 'monitoring'. Monitor- 
ing activities vary In content, structure, organization, and emphasis 
across the states. No matter how haphazardly monitoring activities are 
carried out, they provide the direct opportimity for the state to 
influence local project development and to collect information for use 
by state personnel in decisions about project funding/*15 

In the State of Illinois, there are a variety of monitoring methods 
used. For instance, project approval is one method of monitoring* The 
Department for Exceptional Children has recently reorganized into six 
regional teams and each specific team is responsible for a region in 
the state. Each team is responsible for a variety of programs, includ- 
ing Title I. The team members review the Title I program applications 
as they are received* If necessary, the SEA team members may request 
certain corrections or changes. If corrections are not necessary i the 
team members approve the program* This is just one form of monitoring* 

The SEA teams also have contact with the LEA's in a variety of 
other ways* The LEA's were requested to respond to a section concerning 



Joseph S. ^^^oley, Bayla F* T,rhite, Leona B. Vogt, Richard Zamoft, Title I 
Evaluation and Technical Assistance - Assessment and Prospects , United 
States Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 1971, p 5* 
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contact with SEA regional teams • Following Is a table Illustrating 
their replies. 



TYPE OF CONTACT WITH 
Table 11.1 SEA REGIONAL TEAMS 



Frequency 


Method of Contact 


Freq 


uency 


Method of Contact 


Regular 
N-606 


Sununer 
N«202 


Regular 
N-606 


Summet 
N-202 


289 


105 


Assisted with fi- 
nancial questions/ 
problems 


70 


30 


Telephone^contact 
only 


214 


72 


Met at SEA inser- 
vice session (s) 


38 


14 


Assisted in de- 
veloping evalua- 
tion system 


196 


78 


Provided assistance 
in completing SEA 
forms 


30 


6 


Requested by LEA 
as a consultant it 
local inservice 
session 


171 


30 


Visited program 


22 


10 


Other 


157 


50 


Assistance in 
planning program 
activities 









"Assisted with financial questions/problems" (which could have been 



direct contact with state finance section) and "Met at SEA inservice 
session(s)" were the most frequently mentioned forms of contact between 
the LEA and the SEA regional teams. The least frequently used method of 
contact was being requested by LEA*s as a consultant in local inservice 
sessions* 

It is interesting to note that a total of 100 LEA's had telephone 
contact with the SEA regional teams. There were 189 LEA*s that reported 
no contact at all with the SEA regional teams and 152 LEA's that did not 
indicate if they had contact with the regional teams. 

The on-*site monitoring of Title I programs has been delegated to 
the School Approval Section. The 1972-73 school year was to be used 
to establish criteria for evaluating Title I programs. A team approach 
will be delegated to accomplish visitations to Title I sites. The team 
will include LEA personnel with Title I expertise. 
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PreseiiL Title' I monitoring efforts in most states are quite 
deficient. Some typical problems with current monitoring activities 
follow. 

1. Assessments are too subjective relying on 
impressions gathered through unstructured 
interviews • 

!• Assessments are not reliable enough to allow 
comparisons among groups of projects. 

3. Monitoring personnel receive little or no 
training. 

A. There is no systematic follow-iup to determine 
what changes are made in project operations. 

5. There Is no system for funneling Title I 
program monitoring information from the 
states to the Office of Education. 

The School Approval Section spent the 1972-73 school year developing 
the monitoring process for visiting Title I programs. Since this par- 
ticular year was one for planning, Title I programs were not visited 
by this section. The following information on monitoring procedures 
pertains to the 1973-74 school year and are a direct result of the 1972-73 
year of planning. 

The School Approval Section, which has employed two SEA consultants 

with Title I funds, will visit 25 Title I projects (see Appendix D) . 

There will be approximately 75 LEA consultants with some expertise in 

Title I available for these visits. The purposes of a School Approval 

visit to a Title I project are to determine: 

1. whether the project meets all legal require- 
ments; 



Ibid. 
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2, the fidelity of the project operation to 
the project application as approved by 

the SEA; 

3. the educational value of the project; 

4.. the accuracy of the data used by the LEA in 
program planning. 

An on-site visit should include an examination of: selection of 
target areas » comparability » needs assessment, objectives, financial 
management, administration of the project, nonpublic participation, 
parent involvement, equipment and supplies, selection of participants, 
staff and inservice training, coordination with regular school program 
evaluation and dissemination. 

The team will consist of three to six members. The basic team 
will have: 

1. a team leader, who is the representative of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction; 

2. a supervisor of a local Title I project; ^ 

3. a curriculum specialist in the academic area 
covered by the project; and 

A. other members as needed depending on the size 
of the project. 

Formulated plans include, in addition to the three members of a 
basic team, a specialist in financial management for the larger ($100,000) 
projects, and specialists in appropriate program areas. 

Team members are selected after being recommended by program develop- 
ment SEA sections as having expertise in areas of Title I. Assignments 
are made on the basis of their recommendations. 

The SEA monitoring team leader will be responsible for selecting 
team members, securing their released time from their local districts, and 
making assignments. 
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Each district to be monitored will be contacted by the team leader* 
The Educational Service Region personnel will be requested to arrange for 
a facility that can be used for the orientation meeting, as the work 
area during the visitation, and as the meeting place for the oral 
reporting session. 

On the first day of the visit, an orientation meeting will be 
held. At the meetings each team member will receive a specific assign- 
ment and will be given specific instructions about: 

1. how to conduct the visitation; 

2. procedures to use to gleam information; and 

3. how to fill out forms and vouchers. 

Each team member is requested to submit a report to the team ^ 
leader. The team leader will summarize the reports and will make an 
oral report to the LEA superintendent. 

The presentation will include an explanation of how the information 
was collected, the observed strengths of the program, and recommendations 
to alleviate any observed weaknesses or violations. A final leport will 
be prepared and returned to the LEA. The LEA must respond within 45 
days to the School Approval Section. 

During the 1973-7A school year, the School Approval Section will 
continue to make changes and alterations on their forms and in their 
monitoring procedures. 
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CHAPTER 12 
TITLE I TRENDS 



During the 1972-73 regular school year, there were 86,169 children 
enrolled in Title I Reading programs; This comprised 75% of the total 
number of children enrolled in regular term Title I programs. There 
were 606 regular term Title I projects. 

During the summer term, there were 12,989 children enrolled In 
Title I reading programs. This comprised 65% of the total number of 
children enrolled in summer term programs. There were 202 summer term 
Title I projects. The current percentage ox enrollment for the regular 
term (73%) is the same as last yearns (73%). 

The chart below is a breakdown by percentage for each instructional 



area for the State of Illinois during the 1972-73 school year. 

ENROLLMENT IN INSTRUCTIONAL AREAS 
Table 12.1 (REGULAR AND SUMMER TERMS) 



Percentage 


Instructional 


Percentage 


Instructional 


Regular 


Summer 


Activity 


Regular 


Summer 


Activity 


73% 


65% 


Reading 


1% 


14% 


Physical Education/ 
Recreation 


13% 


37% 


Mathematics 


1% 


2% 


Social Sciences 


4% 


8% 


Language Arts 


.1% 


2% 


Music 


1% 


7% 


Cultural Enrichment 


.1% 


1% 


Business Education 


1% 


2% 


English 


.1% 


8% 


Art 


.1% 


1% 


English as a 
Second Language 


.1% 


1% 


Vocational Education 


.1% 


4% 


Industrial Arts 


.1% 


2% 


Speech 


.1% 


2% 


Home Economics 


42% 


17% 


Other 


1% 


5% 


Natural Sciences 









Figures are duplicated 
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The areas with the highest percentage of enrollment for both terms 
were Reading and Mathematics. There appears to be much more of an 
emphasis on Physical Education/Recreation, Cultural Enrichment p and Art 
during the summer term. 

It is unfortunate that additional comparisons cannot be made with 
previous years' data. Information has been lost due to inconsistent data 
reported in the past. 

During the 1971-72 school year, there were 148,844 students enrolled 
in Title I programs. The data for the 1972-73 school year indicates 
that 138,518 students were enrolled in Title I programs. This is a de- 
crease of 10,236 participants. Of this figure, 239 participants are 
public school children and 10,087 are non-public school participants. 

Table 12.2 indicates the concentration of participants by grade level 
for both regular and summer terms. 

NUMBER OF PARTICIPANTS BY 



Table 12.2 GRADE LEVEL (REGULAR- SUMMER TER^IS) 



1-3 


4-6 


7-9 


10-12 


Regular Sumner 


Regular Summer 


Regular Summer 


Regular Sumner 


62.268 


15.931 


73.584 


9.620 


23.707 


9.303 


5.412 


975 



Figures are duplicated ^ 
The data indicates a large portion of the Title I programs were con- 
centrated in grades one through six. 

Another trend appears to be a significant number of LEA*s (351) 



which have PAC's that do not meet the Federal criteria. It is evident 
that the LEA's and SEA' s will have tof cooperate in their efforts to meet 
the Federal Requirements. 

The specific measurable objectives submitted by the LEA*s, and accepted 
by the SEA's, are again vague in terms of standard of success, and criteria 
for measuring success, it is apparent that both the LEA's and SEA have 
a need for training in the area of writing objectives. 
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EVALUATOR'S COMMENTS 



The comprehensiveness of this report can only be as comprehensive as 
the Title I programs. The report barely reflects a broad view of the state 
because of the confusing variety of inappropriately stated objectives, 
criteria of success, and the methods of determining success* The report 
in no way reflects ari^'in depth view of the individual instructional activi- 
ties nor an in depth view of the program participants. 

No chart, table, or statistical data can reveal the impact of a pro- 
gram upon the total child. Perhaps it is time that the whole child be con- 
sidered and not just his lack of achievement in one area* The total child 
and his healthy development will relate to his achievement not only in the 
academic world but also in his adult life. 

A program which does take an in depth look at the total individual child 

is exemplified by Follow Through. In this particular program, the various 

/ / ■• 

aspects of the individual participants are considered and remediated as a 
whole instead of in segments as does Title I. Another beneficial component 
of Follow Through is the enthusiastic attitudes of the parents, teachers, 
and administrators which are reflected in their strong conviction and belief 
in the Follow Through program. Due to the number of Title I projects in 
Illinois, and the way in which information is collected, we are unable to 
refer to enthusiasm of teachers, parents, and administrators. 

Our present day society should no longer allow us to live in an "edu- 
cational prism" of just success vs failure. The accumulation of informa- 
tion and the regurgitation of statistical reports will no longer suffice as 
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relevant programmatic evaluations. However, there will be little choice 
but to continue in this pattern unless comprehensive and far-reaching 
changes are made in the present approaches Title I uses to solve the prob- 
lems of the educationally disadvantage i. 



Appendix A 



STATE OF ILLINOIS 
OFFICE OF THE SUPE Rl NTGNDEN T OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTtON 
MICHAEL J. BAKALIS. SUPERINTENDENT 

Title I. Public Law 89-10 
1020 South Spring Str0«t 
Sprinofitid, llllnolB 62706 



ANNUAL SELF ASSESSMENT QUESTIONNAIRE 89 10 
Fiscal Year 1973 

• INSTRUCTIONS: Complete in triplicate, retain one copy and submit two copifi to the above addrett by July 30, 1973 for regular prolacti and by 

f^ptamber 1, 1973 for summer projects. (Separaw forms arc to bv conipteteU on Resuiur Term Hro/ect and Summer Projects.) 



DEFINITION OF TERMS 

The following definitions are provided to establish a common consensus of certain terms used in this questionnaire. 

Unduplicated Count is used to donoio ihu tkJual nuinbur ol participciting studf:]nts or Title I staff members for whom funds were allo- 
I atud to the school district or Ihii aciual nuiiiber of participants in a given assignment or category, The unduplicated count should only 
identity ii ptirticipant once tor the identified classification in the report. 

Full-Time Equivalent (FTE) is used to denote the tiine of one staff member serving on a full-time basis for the duration of the project 
or school ternv Decimal places an? indicated in the boxes tor FTE • please round of f to the tenth place. Do not put fractions in these 
boxes. 



Project <s used to denote ttie school district's plan to assist educationally disadvantaged students as described in the Title I application. 
A si.tw)ij| dislMct may h«ivH one or more approved projects. 



1 NAME OF EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


2. COUNTY - DISTRICT CODES 


3. TYPE OF PROJECT 
O Ragular Term Q Summar Ttrm 


4. ADDRESS (Street. City. Zip Code) 


5. PHONE NUMBER OF CONTACT PERSON 


6. PERSON RESPONSIBLE FOR TITLE 1 EVALUATION 


SIGNATURE 



GENERAL INFORMAHON 



7. A. Number of Title I schools in ttie district 

B. Undupticdted number of public school children participatiny in Title I Project 

C. Unduplicated number of nonpublic school children participating in the Title I Project 

D. Number of professional staff members teaching in Titlu I Projects — 

TO BF COMPLETED BY TITLE I TEACHERS 



8. INSERVICE TRaMNING • You may select one teacher or a group of teachers to work m cooperation with the Title I Director in order to complete this form. 
For each applicable category, report the number of participants. A teacher or an aide may be counted in more than one category. 



tNSERVICE ACTIVITY 


TITLE 1 STAFF PARTICIPATION 


Unduplicated count of FTE aides parttcipattng 

in inservice training activities. 


TEACHERS 


AIDES 


Number of Teachers 


Number o* Aidei 


Unduplicated count of FTE teachers participating 
in inservice training activities. 


Participated in training provided by the regular 
staff 






How often did you meet? 

dJweekly CZ] Monthly 

L 1 Bimonthly [" J Other (specify) 


Participated in training provided by the Title 1 
staff only 






Other (mj'." . ' 







9. Were you pr ovide d with inservice programs which assisted you in teaching educationally disadvantaged students? 

[ I YES I I iNO If yes. plcnw i^ivr us u/i example dJ' how this trairuna activity assisted you. 



□ 



SELECTION OF PARTICIPANTS 



to. Ch^^ck the proc.edvjre'^ or mothods u<;t?d to s^ile^t the Title I participants. 
^ J Teacher referral [ | GuicJance/counselor referral [ [ Parental referral [ | Other (specify) 



Standardized testing [ [ Cracies | [ 



Teacher made tests 



PROGRAM ACTIVITIES TO BE COMPLETED BY TITLE I TEACHERS 

You may select om* ujacher or a group ol teuchers to work in cooperation with the Title I Director in order to complete this form. 

INSTRUCTIONS: Select from the list below the activity which moit adequately describes the instructional activities off your project and enter the coding 

number in question 1 1 below. Complete the rest of the page with infformation for this activity only. fU'fuutt thix ptvcvdure for each ittxtructionai activity, 

1. Rmitng 5. Efujlish 9. Natural Sc*tfnc«?s 13. Busmess Education 

2. Mathematics 6. E".nylish 2nd Liinguage 10. Physiciil Ed./Rocrudtion 14. Art 

3 Liinguacje Ar ts / Industi lai Arts 11 Social Sciunccs 15. Vocational Education 

4. CulturdI EnnchntiMit 8. Hoiih! Bconomics 12. Music 16. Speech 

[ ^ 17. Other (spLKnly) 

n. PUPIL PARTICIPATION 

For ttus tictivity otuy. report (ho nun^lnM of public jnd nonpublic sch'-^ol children partictpatmy m each upplicable instructional or enrichment activity 
by grade levels. ; 



INSTRUCTIONAL OR ENRICHMENT 
ACTIVITY 

I 'ittjf At)f)i ii:iilm' N.iinii.M 1 


NUMBER OF IPARTICIPATING CHILDREN BY GRADE LEVELS 


^ TOTAL 


Pie K K 


1 3 


4 6 


7 9 


10 12 


Ungraded 



















12 List below the materials and eguipniuni uiied to implement this activity (o.g. r>?ading machines, learning packets) 



EQUIPMENT 


fVlATERIALS 







13, Check one or more of the techniques listed below that was used to implement the above activity. 

n Individualized Instruction O Large Group Instruction (8-15) Q Group Counseling Seiilons 

B Tutorial Assiitance □ f, etd Trips O 

Small Group Instruction (2 -7) D Individualized Counseling Q Individual Learning Packets 



r) Other (specify) 



14. Please state expected standard of success: 



□ 



15. 












Number of PTE Teachers 




Number of FTE Aides 




Other (specify) 





16. Report the number of children for each applicable grade level who either (1) failed to achieve the Standard or (2) equaled or surpassed the Standard. 
Check one or more of the following methods for determining success. 





DID NOT ACHIEVE 
STANDARD OF 
SUCCESS 


EQUALED OR SURPASSED 
STANDARD OF 
SUCCESS 


IVfETHODOF DETERMINING SUCCESS 


GRADE 
LEVEL 


STANDARDIZED 
TESTS 


TEACHER 
MADE 
TESTS 


OBSERVATION 


CRITERION- 
REFERENCE 
TESTS 


OTHER 


1 3 
















4- 6 






• 










7 9 
















10. 12 
















Totals 

















17. What was the contributing factor that lead to the achievement of those students who equaled or surpassed your standard of success? 



18. What was the main factor th^t lead to the failure of those students who did not achieve your standard of success? 



□ 
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□ 



PROGRAM ACTIVITIES TO BE COMPLETED BY TITLE I TEACHERS 

You nidv stiiBCt ono teuchor or «] ijroup ot touchers lo work jm cooperation wilh thu Title I Dirt?ctor m ordDr to cojnpleie this form. 
INSTRUCTIONS: Sulect from thu list btiluw the ucttvity which most adoquatoly describ»s thu instructioiiat activitios of your project and oriter the coding 
number in question 11 bolow. Complete the rest of the page with inform&tior> for this activity only. l<cfn:iU ihi.s pnn i-Jin'c Ji>r an'it instrurtidnal activity. 
\. RCadit^tj 5. English 9. Natural Sciuiices 13. Business Educatioti 

2. Mathematics G. tiiiglish ■ 2Md Lanfluaflu 10. Physical Ed. /Recreation 14. Art 

3. Liingudoe Ar ts / hidustnal A\rti 11. Social Scumkos 15. Vocational Education 

4. Cultural Enrichment 8. Home Ecof^omics 12. Music 16. Speech 

17. Other (spucify) «««« 

11. PUPIL PARTICIPATION 

For this activity only, report the nuniber of public and nonputjhc bchool children participating m each applicable instructional or enrichment activity 
by grade levels. 



INSTRUCTIONAL OR ENRICHfVIENT 
ACTIVITY 

',[ -.lar Appli'.-Jtilt? NurntH"- ) 


NUMBER OF PARTICIPATING CHILDREN BY GRADE LEVELS 




Pre K-K 


1 ' 3 


4 6 


7 ■ 9 


10 ' 12 


Ungraded 


TOTAL 



















12. Ltst below the materials and equipment used to impleinent this activity (e.g. rtjading machines, learnmg packets) 


EQUIPMENT 


MATERIALS 







13. Check one or more of the techniques listed below that was used to impIcniL'nt the above activity. 

n individualized Instruction CZ] Large Group instruction (8-15) Q Group Counseling Sessions 

a Tutorial Assistance eld Trips □ Drill 

Smoll Group (nttruction (2 7) I ndividualized Counseling D Individual Learninq Packets 



n Other (specify) 



14. Pleate sUU eNp«ct«d standard of success: 



□ 



15. 












Number of FTE Taachers 




Number of FTE Aides 




Other (specify) 





16. Reffort the number of children for each applicable grade level who eitht. (1) failed to achieve the Standard or (2) equaled or surpassed the Standards 
Check one or more of the following methods for determining success. 





DID NOT ACHIEVE 
STANDARD OF 
SUCCESS 


EQUALED DR SURPASSED 
STANDARD OF 
SUCCESS 


METHOD DF DETERMINING SUCCESS 


GRADE 
LEVEL 


STANDARDIZED 
TESTS 


TEACHER 
MADE 
TESTS 


D8SERVATION 


CRITERION' 
REFERENCE 
TESTS 


OTHER 


1 - 3 
















4 6 
















7- 9 
















10- 12 
















Totals 

















17. What was the contributing factor that lead to the achievement of those students who equaled or surpassed your standard of success? 





18. What was the mein factor that lead to the failure of tho» students who did not achieve your standard of success? 
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□ 



PROGRAM ACTIVITIES ^ TO BE COMPLETED BY TITLE I TEACHERS 

You nv»v sehict omu tauciwr or n ijfoup of teachers to work in cooperation with the Title I Director m order to complete this form. 

INSTRUCTIONS: Select from the list bulovw the activity vwhich moil adequately describes the in^iructional activities of your project and enter the coding m{ 
number in question 1 1 below. Complete the rest of the page with information for this activity only. Rvpettt ffus proceJure for each instnwtional activity, 
1 H(>ufJi'uj 5. Ejig/jsh 9. Natural Sciences 13. Business Education ' 

2. Mathotnatics 6, English • 2nd Language 10. Physical Ed ./Recreation 14. Art 

:\. Ljnijudge Arts /, hulusinul Arts 11. Social Sciiinccs 15. Vocational Education 



4. Cultural Enrichnietu 



8, Home Economics 



12. Music 



16. Speech 

17. Other (spucify) 



11. PUPIL PARTICIPATION 

For this activity only, report the number of public and nonpublic school children participating in each applicable instructional or enrichment activity 
by grade levels. 



INSTRUCTIONAL OR ENRICHMENT 
ACTIVITY 

ritwr Apphcdblt: Nurnb«r ) 


NUMBER Of PARTICIPATING CHILDREN BY GRADE LEVELS 




Pre K-K 


1 • 3 


4 • 6 


7 • 9 


10 • 13 


Ungraded 


TOTAL 



















12. List below the materials and equipment used to implement this activity <e.g. reading machines, learning packets} 



EQUIPMENT 


MATERIALS 







13. Check one or more of the techniques listed below that was used to implement the above activity. 

n Individualized Instruction Q Large Group Instruction (8*15) Group Countvling SeiiiOni 

a Tutorial Assistance Field Trips Q] Drill 

Snnolt Group Instruction (2 • 7) D Individual izeO Counseling Q Individual Learning Packatt 



n Other (apecify) 



14. Pfease state expected standard of succra: 



□ 



15. 












Number of FTE Teachers 




Number of FTE Aidat 




Other (specify) 


- 



16 Report the number of children for each applicable grade level who either (t) failed to achieve the Standard or (2) equaled or surpassed iheStandard, 
Check one or more of the following methods for determining success. 



GRADE 
LEVEL 


010 NOT ACHIEVE 
STANDARD OF 
SUCCESS 


EQUALED OR SURPASSED 
STANDARD OF 
SUCCESS 


METHOD OF DETERMINING SUCCESS 


STANDARDIZED 
TESTS 


TEACHER 
MADE 
TESTS 


OBSERVATION 


CfllTERION- 
REFCRENCE 
TPSTS 


OTHER 


1 3 
















4 - G 
















7 9 
















10- 12 
















Totals 

















1 /. What was the contributing factor that le^d to the achievement of those students who equaled or surpassed your staniiMrd of succm? 



^ □ 

18, What was the main factor thptlead to the failure cf those students who did not achieve your standard of success? 



□ 
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PROGRAM ACTIVITIES TO BE COMPLETED BY TITLE I TEACHERS 

You fn,^v stfit'ct hiach«»f of j yruiip ot hjuchers tu work in cooperation wtth thu Title I Director in ord«r to complete this form. 
INSTRUCTIONS; Se(oct fro«ii tho list b«low the activay which most odequauly describes the instruciional activities oi your projucl and enter the coding 
numbor tn question 1 1 below. Compfete the rest of the page with information for this activity only, ficpfnt thix pnufdun' f(tr vach irtstructionul avth'ity. 
1- f^i^ytl'^y 5. Hiujiish y. Ntitural Sciences 13. Business Education 

2. Mathematics 6, English . 2iid Language 10. Physical Ed. /Recreation 14. Art 

3. Liruioaiie Arts /. Industnyi Arts It. Sofiiui Sciences • 15. Vocational Education 

4. Cultural Enrichrrient 8. Home Economics 12. Music 16. Speech 

17. Other (spccilyJ 



It. PUPIL PARTtCIPATlON 



For this activity only, report the number of public and nonpublic school children participating in each applicable instructional or enrichment activity 
by grade levels. 



INSTRUCTIONAL OR ENRICHMENT 
ACTIVITY 

11 lee Applicdble Number ) 


NUIMBER OF PARTICIPATING CHILDREN BY GRADE LEVELS 




Pre K-K 


1 3 


4 6 


7 9 


10 - 12 


Ungraded 


TOTAL 



















EQUIPMENT 


MATERIALS 







n Individualized Instruction 
Q Tutorial Assistance 



O Large Groups Instruction (8-15) 
Q Field Trips 

SmoU Grout) Instruction (2 • 7) D Individualized Countelinq 



14. Please state expected Mandard of success; 



n Group Counseling Seisions 
□ Drill 

in/|i vi(jual I qarninfl Pjcketi 



n Other (specify) 



□ 



T5. 












Number oi FTC Teachers 




Number of PTE Aides 




Other (specify) 





T6 Report the number of children for each applicable grade level who either (}) failed to achieve the Standard or (2) equaled or surpassed the Standard. 
Check one or more of the following methods fO:r determining success. 



GRADE 
LEVEL 


DID NOT ACHIEVE 
STANDARD OF 
SUCCESS 


EQUALED OR SURPASSED 
STANDARD OF 
SUCCESS 


METHOD OF DETERMINING SUCCESS 


standai-":di2ed 

TESTS 


TEACHER 
MADE 
TESTS 


OBSERVATION 


CRITERION- 
REFERENCE 
TESTS 


OTHER 


1 ■ 3 
















4- 6 
















7- 9 
















10 12 
















Totals 

















r/ What was the contributing factor that leiKi to the achievement of those students who ec^ualed or surpassed your standard of succetsi' 



□ 



18. What was the main factor thpt lead to the failure of those students who did not achieve your standard of success? 



n > 
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PROGRAM ACTIVITIES TO BE COMPLETED BY TITLE I TEACHERS 

Ytiu ma, sel«et utw it'dchrr or n ijroup ot toiurhers to work in cooperation with (ho TttU: I Dir<?(.-tor in ordrv to comploto lliii. \orn\ 
INSTRUCTIONS: S<iloct ffom iho list b»law tho .ictlvity which most adBquataly describus tho instnictionnl iictivltios ot your proiuct and irntftrthe codin 
numiufr in question- 1 1 bt»io;v. Coinpk»t« tho rjjt of tho pagu with informutlon for this activity only. fi<'fu'uf imx (um <'<lur( f^n riu U ifi.MiUt tu>nul ^trtivity 

b. F-MDhsh y, Niituail Sciuiicos 

G I M<iiish ?riH Lunijuagt,' 10. Physicul td, HocrOiition 

/ liKlust* Ai ti 
Kliiio tcf-nioinics 



Mnthfrndtur. 
l it'iyikiil*' Af I s 
Colturol tin ti:h)\ioni 



B 



1 1 Soninf I.^nonn 
12. Music 



13, HiiMiHJSs f!diicuiioi> 

14. Art 

15 Voc.it iQiinl education 

1G. i>p(iucli 



n. PUPll PAHTICIPAMON 



\L Other >s ] )i?ri1v) 



r<:)» th.'., ,:jt « i', on'v icpon Wv - j ntnv o! p^iMic ,iiu1 iHJnpublic school ctnldrcn participatiny in cnch eipphcable in^truclional or enrichment activity, 
by tirade leveis 



1 N S t R UC T 1 0 N A I . () R *E N rTcH M F IVJ T 
ACTJVITY 

\ '\W.i App; . .ill':.' \ .'TiDur \ 


NUMBER OF PARTICIPATING CHILDREN BY GRADE LEVELS 


TOTAL 


Pfd K-K 


1 3 


4 - 6 


7 9 


10 12 


Ungradad 



















1 ? List tu'iQ-.v th,' I nat t'r I J ' s and eij u i P '^t? n t used to implement this activity 'f^.tr reading marhines. learning packets) 



EQUIPMENT 


MATERIALS 







13. Check one or more of the lechntques listed below that was used to implennent the above activity, 

[71 Individuoli^ad Instruction d Large Group Inttruction (8'15l Q Group Counseling Sessions^ 

B Tutorial Assistance Field Trips Dtill 
Smail GroutJ Instruction (2 • 7) Individualized Couniaiinq LpJ Individual Leafning Packet! 



Q Other (specify) 



\A. Please state expected standard of success: 



15. 












Number of FTP Teachers 




Number of FTE Aides _ 




Other (specity) 





16 Report :he nuinber of children for each applicable grade level who tjith»»r (1) failed to .achievo the Stnndard or (2) pqualed or surpossed thoStandarc 
Check One or mori? of the following methods for determining success. 



GRADE 
LEVEL 


DID NOT ACHIEVE 
STANDARD OF 
SUCCESS 


EQUALED OR SURPASSED 
STANDARD OF 
SUCCESS 


METHOD OF DETERMINING SUCCESS 


ST ANDARDI^fED 
TESTS 


TF.ACHE R 
MADE 
TESTS 


OBSERVATION 


CRITERION- 
REFERENCE 
.TESTS . . 


OTHEF 


1 3 
















4 5 














- 1 


7 ■ 9 
















10 12 
















Totals 














, J 



1 7 What was the cor. tribu ting factor that load to the achiovement of those students who equaled or surpassed your standard of 5ucccs.'s? 



, □ 

18. What was the main factor th?it lead to the failure of those students who did not achieve your standard of success? 



erJc 
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PROGRAM ACTIVITIES TO BE COMPLETED BY TITLE I TEACHERS 

Vou int.y seiuct oiu» teachor of ci yroup ot a»acher5 io work in cooperation with the Title I Director m ordor to complete this form. 

INSTRUCTIONS: Select from the list below the activity which most adequately describe! the instructional activities of your project and enter the coding 

number m question 1 1 below. Complete the rest of the page with information for this activity only. Rept'tit thix pnHedute for each inxtnwtional activity, 

1 HOddiny 5. English 9. Natural Scieiicos 13. Business Education 

2 Matheinatics G. English • 2nd Languagu 10. Physical Ed. /Recreation 14. Art 

3 Li)Hi|i.i(i4jfi Ar ts / Ituluritriiil Arts 11. Social SciuncGS 15. Vocational Education 

4 Culturai Efutchnient 8 Home Economics 12 Music 16. Speech 

17. Other (spocily} 

II PUPIL PARTICIPATION 

Tor this activity ontv. report the numbei of public and nonpublic school children participating in each applicable instructional or enrichment activity 
bv grade tevnts 



INSTRUCTIONAL OR ENRICHMENT 
ACTIVITY 

• • • At);ii ' cihi..' \.i">tvr 


NUMBER Of PARTICIPATING CHILDREN BY GRADE LEVELS 




Pre K K 


1 3 


4 6 


7 9 


10 • 12 


Ungradod 


TOTAL 



















1 ? List below the tnatanaisand equipment used to miplement this activity (e.g. readir^g machines, learning packets) 



EQUIPMENT 


MATERIALS 







13. Check one or more of the techniques listed below that was used to implement the above activity. 

f~) Indivtduoli/ed Instruction CU Large Group Instruction (8-15) ^3 Group Counseling Senions 

B Tutorial Assistance Field Trips Q Drill 

Srnoii Group Instruction (2 7) D lndividuallzed_Coun$<(ina Q Individual Learning Packets 



n Other (specif v) 



14. Please state expected standard of success: 



□ 



15. 












Number of f^TE Teachers 




Number of FTE Aides 




Other (specify) 





16. Report the number of children for each applicable grade level who either (1) failed to achieve the Standard or (2) equaled or surpassed the Standard, 
Check One or more of the following methods for determining success. 



GRADE 
LEVEL 


DID NOT ACHIEVE 
STANDARD OF 
SUCCESS 


EQUALED OR SURPASSED 
STANDARD OF 
SUCCESS 


METHOD OF DETERMINING SUCCESS 


STANDARDIZED 
TESTS 


TEACHER 
MADE 
TESTS 


OBSERVATION 


CRITERION- 
REFERENCE 
TESTS 


OTHER 


1 - 3 
















4 6 
















7 9 
















10 12 
















Totals 

















1 7. What was the contributing factor that lead to the achievement of those students who equaled or suriMMed your itandard of succew? 



□ 

18. What was the main factor that lead to the failure of those students who did not achieve your standard of succea? 



□ 



PRDHRAM ACTIVITIES TO tU: CORlPLtTED BY TITLE \ TEACHER3 

INS! MUCnONS MhIi'cI Iuhii lh»f list bt»(t)w tin? iictivity winch most acliUhMMjIy tJuscribuii tho Mjstruchon.il iictivil n»s of yo"' P''oK*ct i"»<l tu»tur llui cotJituj 
iiuinbi't in ciiiosiiun M bylow. CoinplelH thu rust of llu^ piufc wuh mlonniitioh (or this tictiwtty only, /^v't.j/ r^r/ \ /"i ,v/(<»( h>r t;h h tmtiui'ih "i-it ih n\tt\ 

















\'l t IH|I . ^)' 


1 LJiMjiutiji' 


to Phv 




Ai t 






■ : Nl,.- )' .,|. ,\ 




1 1 '.im: 










>l ( ."u' J' h Ml rtDnit'Mt 










1/ 


OthOr >;,yr' 'v ' 


11 ^'lU^H V-'AfM KJIt'AT 1' )\' 
















:.'v .nil* 't;vt'f'« 






ho*.t; l:hl!^lr^'n cjcii t iCip<>t tny .•• ojch «ippi umIih' isiruclionHl or i'i\rii;luii«Mit activity 


~rNS V H U Cf fONA 1" 6 R 'fe N R f C H ivi t Kl f ' " 
ACTIVITY 


NUMBUh Of- fVJ^TlCIPATING CHILDREN BY GRADE LEVELS 






} A 


4 ii 




10 1 7 


iJnqrad oil 


TOTAL 



















17 [ -s'. Dt*!o\,v inui>^< 'ais tKKl HijurpfTit'iU u^etl to tir*pieinont this activity (e.n rriiding machiDtfs, learning packets) 



EQUIPMENT 


MATERIALS 







VJ. Clurck one or more of the techniques hsied Ijeiovv thdt was used to implement the abovft activity. 

I I ir.cJ.viduali^fld lusiruction [I] LargB Group Instruction 18-15) Q Group Counseling Sotsions 

Tutor tar Assi»tan<:e [I] FitfUJ Trips Drill 

i Srnjri Group I f> sf uc t iQn (2 [Z] I nd ivrd uai ized Counseling ^] Ir^dividual Learning Packdts 

Please stale expected stanH^rd of success: 



[~1 Other Up'-^.MvJ 



□ 



lb. 












Numtier of FTE Teachers 




Number of FTE Aides 




Other lsp»fc-if\ ) 





16 Report the nurnhnr of Children for each apphCtible grade level who either (11 failed to achieve the Standard or <2I equaled or surpassed the Standarci. 
r:heck one or more of the foMowing methods for determining success. 



GRADE 
LEVEL 


DID NOT ACHIEVE 
STANDARD OF 
SUCCESS 


EQUALED OR SURPASSED 
STANDARD OF 

SUCCESS 


IWETHOD OF DETERMINING SUCCESS 


STANDARDIZED 
TESTS 


TEACHER 
MADE 
TESTS 


OBSERVATION 


CRITERION 
REFERENCE 
TESTS 


OTHER 


1 3 
















4 6 
















7 9 
















10 12 
















TotaJs 

















1 / What was the contributing factor that lead to the achievement off those students who equaled or surpassed your standard of success? 



□ 



18 What was the main factor thPt lead to the failure of those students who did not achieve your standard of success? 



□ 
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Iti.tt voii u%*><1 \t* vour pro'|><i'M 




Nor^f'uen ic SCHOOL participation 




n v •»•»••> u.il.-^ 4* t-.' 

f~l SU»>»Ol»» r 1 


A) ! ' , ;■ 


'. * »i' . • ♦•.ft „i.'.vr<I 10 j>'Ovtle p*0|«»ct !i<*rv*ct*$ to' no*\|»i>»i»if %chOO* ch.'dfC* 


rf»ortDi)nts V)H smvicEs provided 


NUMBCn OF 
PARTICIPANTS 












.'v.! ,-t-: 


s il ^t». iff «so"i>u'j' f. m:Kkj» on foqij'd'fv iCheUoJixl bin»\ 












Q Cs\ .to« a A. V ' : 


v ,itv r : • ■ »' 






□ . 









PAf(t\T ADVISOHY COMMlTTEt (PAC) 



?1 

RcpoM !h«» conipoMttort t>f ihe PAC ir» ih.s f1 ^tt ,c ! Iru(«:4te iho nom 

.. Mj yj .; 1. x- r 'M? ' vjr /' . , . . , <, •••'»•.,♦ r.-. 


How many *fi»ivo#v commiltee rnoelir>9S were held m 

f ivar Ypaf 1973> _ , .. . 


r3 ChccH iht areai m .i^fhich lh« PAC tnvolved; Uiwotveci took «r\ act 
pd( t /)% tlie ii>i>cili«c1 a'ca e 9 asked quctlioni. o1fftff>c} tu9^\iK>ns 1 

i 1 t Planning | 1 ? Operation | j 3 F.va»ual-on 


CI ASSlf^lCATlON OF Pt RSON\*EL 


NUMSfcR 


Paimiv of Tii'f' ■ \>it<it<M Pji la uxjr'Hi Pio **c! 




24 Check ihe activities m which you h«d Tttle t p«tenis involved: 

D Pjrhcipated m conferences vu ah project \\»it 

n AneiKJed ortentation nwetmg^ at school 

D Visited Title 1 classes or activities 

n Selection of Attendance Areas 

n Invols/ed in planning proiect aciiv)tiei 

n Served as wlunteer a«des 

(H Contracted at honw by p^oiect staff 

n Evaluated project activities 

n Other fs<)«Lily) 


Pan?nt% oi NO'i T»i'i' 1 ChJ'fffM f»on^ PiOj'^cl 




No no ut) lie School R<'tv<*^'"t3t''.v 












Total 





IN THE OPINION OF THE PAC: 



IVhat aspect of ihi» project proved to tie most beneiictal to Tule I students? 



□ 

What aspect of the project proved to iye the least beneficial to TiHc I students? 



□ 



Old the PAC have an tfleci on the Tule 1 program? [3^65 Qnq // \rs. pteaar exptam the rffc<r and the rr suits. 


\ 
\ 

□ 


Signature of the ciiairn-^it of i**?e ^jrent Advisory Conunittee denoting acceptatKe of the abowe report. 


Oatr A'QriMfiirr 
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TO VX C:^MPl.liTfD BY TITLU I niRCCTOn 

. fU. l.ATIONSIMI* WITH OiHl.H PfK)CMAMS' 



riu'i-K \u'\i^y\ .»tlui 1 i.Ji'. (1., liiiiij.i) ijiu.j'.nii-. »vliM fi >(iu ( ijopi f .itiMJ With ilvji iiiy'l" Y* }[\ 



n- 



! itir II 



1^ j fv !(] ht M>r I U»',H I 'l CM I 111 

n<M'- 



Acrivtrif.s vviTf^ omtM fnocMAMs 



ih.it ^ 1)1 rrspond'k to vMui coop tiffii .vith .rU:t ' fixl' rjl y fiituJ^'iJ pfoy/.uns 

I I ('tfv'i 'Mi' . '1., ) 



ill K 'pS 



□ h,. 



DISSEMINATION 



*?t'pott thf froquLMKV of use for each .*pplii:able d issornrniition technique. 

□ 



tjlion pioyrams 



'iEH.i brochurt's 



As a result of your evaluation how do you plan to strengthen or improve your project? 



■ Gil' tr jt iTi 



□ 



I Sniii'ler cl^ssos 



□ More pan?rital involvrmont 

□ 



I Increase msui vice 



□ 

□ Other fsH'v.i^vl 



appropriate studett!:. 



Did you have any contact with trie SEA Regional Team during FY 73? 
^ Dyes □ NO H yes. check the dctivnif's which bosr dcscfibes ihe contact(s). 



I I AiS'SfxJ ii> piannii^g pfOtj''am acTiv^res 

I I AvMsi«'<J witi\ fifi.Jfui'a' i^\j**vPoris prohiemi 

I I Moi at SEA insfMvict^ «:s"iiOn'. si 

I I Ti.'li.'phoDC coiUart only 



I I Assi-^ied in deve'opif^g (■varuatjOr> system 

I I Reguestfii tiy LR A as a consultant >n a local mseivice session 

I I Provided assisiaiK.o u\ cocp'oting SEA forms 

I 1 Other fsp, . lyJ 
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IMPORTANT^ 

Title I teacher(s) must complete page 2 for each instructional or enrichment activity the agency 
is participating in. 

Report the number of Public and Nonpublic school children by grade level for each activity. 

DO NOT COMBiNE ACTfVITfES 



APPENDIX B 



The lea's listed below did not file an evaluation questionnaire 
with the SEA, and, subsequently, their data in not included in the 1973 
Title I report. 



County 
Ada^is 

Cook 



Edgar 



Franklin 



Gallatin 

Grundy 

Hamilton 




District 

Mendon Com. Unit School Dist. 4 
Quincy School Dist. 172 

Argo Com. High School 217 
Consolidated High School 230 
Elmwood Park C. U. School Dist. 401 
Evanston Twp. High School Dist. 202 
Evergreen Park School Dist. 124 
Flossnoor School Dist. 161 
Harvey (West) School Dist. 147 
Hazel Crest School Dist. 152^ 
Kirby School Dist. 140 
Niles School Dist. 71 
Reavis Twp. High School 220 
Ridgeland School Dist. 122 
Ridgewood Com. High School Dist. 234 

Chrisman Com. Unit School Dist. 6 
Paris School Dist. 95 

Christopher Com. High School Dist. 38 
Christopher School Dist. 34 
Sesser Com. Unit School Dist. 196 
Thompsonville Com. High School Dist. 112 

North Gallatin C. U. School Dist. 1 

Goodfarm Com. Cons. School Dist. 35 

Aden Com. Cons. School Dist. 105 
Beaver Creek C. C. School Dist. 106 
Dahlgren Com. Cons. School Dist. 101 
Dale Com. Cons. School Dist. 98 
Flannigan C. C. School Dist. 103 
Knights Prairie C. C. School Dist. 102 
McLeansboro Twp. High School Dist. 58 
Piopolis Schop'l Dist. 33 
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Hardin 
Jackson 

Jefferson 

Kane 
Lake 

Macon 
Massac 
McHenry 
McLean 

Madison 
Marion 

Moultrie 

Perry 

Pike 

Rock Island 
St. Clair 
Union 
Wabash 
Wayne 



Rosiclare C. U. School Dist. 1 

Carbondale Com. High School Dist. 165 
Elverado C. U. School Dist. 196 

Dodds Com. Cons. School Dist. 7 
Grand Prairie C. C. School Dist. 6 
Opdyke Com. Cons. School Dist. 9 

Geneva Com. Unit School Dist. 304 

Hawthorn C. C. School Dist. 73 
Mundelein School Dist. 75 
Zion School Dist. 6 

Niantic - Harristown C. U. School Dist. 6 

Unionville Com. School Dist. 41 

McHenry Com. Cons. School Dist. 15 

Bloomington School Dist. 87 
Olympia C. U. School Dist. 16 

Wood River East Alton Com. High Sch. Dist. 14 

luka Com. Cons. School Dist. 7 

Kell Cons. School Dist. 2 

Salem Grade School Com. Dist. Ill 

Lovington C. U. School Dist. 303 

Pinckneyville Grade School Dist. 50 

Perry Com. High School Dist. 172 

Carbon Cliff Com. School Dist. 36 

New Athens C. U. School Dist. 60 

Anna-Jonesboro Com. High School Dist. 81 

Allendale C. C. School Dist. 17 

Merrian C. C. School Dist. 19 
Sims C. C. School Dist. 5 
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The following reports were received after the deadline, but were too 

late to be included in the report. 



County 

Adatns 

Carroll 

Champaign 

Cook 



DuPage 

Lake 

LaSalle 

Livingston 
Mason 
McHenry 
Peoria 
Rock Island 

Sangamon 



District 

Camp Point C. U. School Dist. 3 

Thompson Com. Unit School Dist. 301 

St. Joseph C. C. School Dist. 169 

Bloom Twp. High School Dist. 206 
Harvey (West) Com. School Dist. 147 
J. Sterling Morton High School Twp. 201 
Oak Park School River Forest Dist. 200 
Thornton Twp. High School Dist. 205 
Western Springs School Dist. 101 

West Chicago Com. High School Dist. 94 

Lake Zurich C. U. School Dist. 95 

Mendota Twp. High School Dist. 280 
Streator Com. School Dist. 45 

Cornell Grade School C. C. School Dist. 426 

Bath (Balyki) C. U. School Dist. 125 

Harrison Com. School Dist. 36 

Peoria Heights C. U. School Dist. 325 



Rockridge C. U. School Dist. 300 
Silvis Schools Com. School Dist. 34 

New Berlin C. U. School Dist. 16 
Pawnee C. U. School Dist. 11 
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APPENDIX C 



TITLE I VISITATION SCHEDULE 1973-74 



DATE 


SCHOOL DISTRICT 


COUNTY 


October 2-3-4 


Colllnsvllle Unit #10 


Madison 


October '.:>17-1.% 


Meridan C.U. //lOl 


Pulaski 


October 23-24-25 


Kankakee Unit //HI 


Kankakee 


November 6-7-8 


Cahokla Unit #187 


St. Clair 


November 14-15-16 


Jacksonville Unit #117 


Morgan 


November 27-28-29 


Rockford Unit #205 


Winnebago 


December 4-5-6 


Posen-Robbins Elem. #142-5 


Cook 


December 11-12-13 


East St. Louis Unit #189 


St. Clair 


January 15-16-17 


Decatur Unit #61 


Macon 


January 22-23-24 


Elgin Unit #46 


Kane 


January 29-30-31 


Cairo Unit #1 


Alexander 


February 5-6-7 


Harvey Unit #147 


Cook 


February 13-14-15 


Mollne Unit #40 


Rock Island 


February 26-27-28 


Peoria #150 


Peoria 


March 5-6-7 


Chicago Heights #170 


Cook 


March 12-13-14 


Granite City #9 


Madison 


March 19-20-21 


Madison #12 


Madison 


April 2-3-4 


Maywood #89 


Cook 


April 8-9-10 


Springfield #186 


Sangamon 


April 17-18-19 


Urbana #116 


Champaign 


April 23-24-25 


Waukegan #60 


Lake 


April 30, May 1-2 


Aurora East #131 


.Kane 


May 7-8-9 


Eldorado 


Saline 


May 13-14-15 


Marion Unit #2 


Williamson 
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